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It is witli some hesitation that the writer attempts a treatment 
of a fjenus which in the past has been subject to so much difference 
of opinion as has Amclancliirr. His only excu.se is that field and her¬ 
barium studies covering in a general way a period of sixteen years, 
but more especially of four years, have led him to conclusions in 
regard to specific identity, relationship, and nomenclature which differ 
rather widely from those generally accepted at present. 

Between the vears 1895 and 1898 the writer made a serious studv' of 

% C' 

the shad-bushes of Central Xew York with the expectation that the 
results would be publishcMl at once; but on more extended study in 
herbaria the classification based on the local work was found to accord 
so poorly with what existed elsewhere that the idea of immediate 
publication was given up. Rcciait field work in eastern Massachusetts 
and also in XYwfoundland, where the genus is especially well repre¬ 
sented as to individuals, has revived interest in this problem, and much 
of the writer’s spare time throughout the past year has been again 
devoted to A rnclanckier. I luring the summer of 1911, in company with 
Prof. iM. L. P'ernald and Mr. E. B. Bartram, he collected in Newfound¬ 
land about 1.32 numbers of Amrlauchior. This material, together 
with that in the Gray Herl)arium, kindly placed at the writer’s disposal 
bv those in authoritv, and the material in the Herbarium of the XYw 
England Botanical Club, has furnished the immediate basis for this 
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pajM'i’. Tn {xldit ioii, llic writ(‘r has st'on tlie material in the H<‘rl)ariiim 
of the Missouri Hotanical (lanhai, tin* lierharinm of the Phihnlelphia 


Aeademy of Natural ^eieuee, tlie National llerhariuiu, the h(‘rharium 
of the New ^ ork Botauiejil Ciardeu, and the herhariiuu of ( oruell 
Uiuversity. Tlu' principal cause of most of the difficulty experieuce<l 
hy students of AntfUinrhicr in the past in drawing specific lines, is to 
be found undoubtedly in lh<“ wonderful variability which seems to 
exist within th<‘ fieuus, a variability so extreme that rarely did it seem 
possibit* t<t fiml two plants as much alike as specific identity in other 
groups woidd demand. Indeed, if th(‘ sheets of any lar^^e collection 
arc sorted on anv JissnuK'd basis, jdmost as manv transitional sheets 
will be found as sh('(‘ts ty|)ieal of the stii)posed species. For this 
rea.son many taxonomists have beem ineliiK'd to believe that no real 
specific lines exist, at least so far jis the ejistern species are concerned. 
Because of this wealth of form two course's have set'ined possible; a 
conservative tn'atment in which a very few s])ecies, .sometimes oidy 
one, may be recopiized; or a raelical one in which a grcjit many species 
are supposed to exist. 

In attempting;: any tretitment of the genus the first point to be de¬ 
cided is the significance of this wealth of form. In the past it has 
been usually interj)reted as rc'al variation, and, if such, we must admit 
tluit to drsiw specific lines wotdd be impossible. Recent activity 
in the sttidy of heredity has shown, however, that hybridization in 
natniH', especially in C('rtJiin grotips, is much more common than was 
snppos('d. Moreover, the Mendelian tlu'ory luis supplied a method 
of testing snpi)osed hybrids by growing the offspring through several 
generations. By means of such tests it has been shown in many cases 
that so-called intermediates are due to hybridization. It has also 
been shown that many so-called intc'rmediates are realiv not inter- 
nu'diates as far as the individual characters are concerned, but are 
mad(' iij) of the charaet('rs of the two parents combined according to 
the law of combinations and permutations until all jmssible combina¬ 
tions exist. The (pu'stion may be legitimately raised, therefore, as to 
whether the nudtitndinous forms in AmvUvnchirr are hvbrids, and. if 
so, as to what are the true .species. 

The writer began the pre.sent study umler the belief that the wealth 
of form was due to true variation; but with more material at hand, 
and es|)ecially in recent y(‘ars since the ])ossibility of hybridization 
has been more in mind, a surprisingly great nnmlx'r of ca.ses has been 
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found where characters plainly appear to have been rcconibine<.l. So 
frecpient have, these cases l)ecoine that it seemed desirable to work 
out a treatment of the genus based on the idea that the so-called 
“intermediates” arc hybrids. The present paper is a result of this 
endeavor. The first and most difficult problem was to determine 
what were the n'al species, and what the hybrids. At first too few 
species were n'cognized, thus making necessary the interpretation 
of some plants as hyl)rids in regions where at least one of the parents 
was not known to e.xist. 

After several trials, however, the present treatment was settled 
upon for the following reasons: because the groups of sheets repre¬ 
senting each species obtained in this way seemed to be natural groups 
the individuals in which differed not more from each other than do 
individuals in species of other genera; because the range of each 
species so obtained was a natural range, and not local; because most 
intermediate specimens could be interpreted as recombining characters 
of the true species; because all characters were accounted for, so 
that supposed hybrids simply recombined old characters, and no new 
characters appeared in these intermediates; and because the range 
obtained was such that hybrids were not accredited to regions in which 
the parents did not exist. Unfortunately the time required to gnnv 
plants of Amclanrhier in order to test the hybrids, and the fact that 
the writer is not conveniently located for such work, has made it 
impossible to test the hybrids a.ssumed to exist. This paper must, 
therefore, be regarded as a provisional treatment based upon the 
hj/pothesis that the products of hybridization within this genus are 
extremely common. Indeed, such products of hybridization seem so 
common that in every large herbarium thus far studied the number 
of sheets to be considered of hybrid origin is about one-third of the 
whole. This great number of hybrid forms may .seem to some unduly 
large when it is considered that Mendel ^ and others have showm that, 
in nature, there is a strong tendency for the gross mass of individuals 
representing species and hybrids to return to the two specific forms. 
It may seem that w^e are assuming unreasonably frequent crossing to 
occur. It is probable, however, that many forms wdiich are the results 
of hybridization come true to seed. That certain new'^ forms thus 
produced may come true to seed is not opposed to the jMendelian 


» Mendel: 


See Mendel’s Principles of Heredity, by Bateson, p. 58 , 1902 . 
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theory of sc^jregation as would at first seem to he tlie ease. According 
to the Mendelian tlieory, all unit characters teml to segregate with 
successive generations produced from a hybrid, and to return to the 
pure parent form, but this does not mean that this ultimately pure 
character will necessarily be combined with another ultimately pure 
character from the same parent. In many cases there will be a combi¬ 
nation of an ult imately constant character of one parent with a simi¬ 
larly constant character of the other parent so that all the resulting 
offspring in succeeding generations will be alike and will posse.ss both 
of these characters. As the ordinary e.Kpression goes, it will be a 
permanent hybrid, and thus a new race will be established. Whether 
we should attempt to distinguish all of these new races by names, or 
simply refer to them as hybrids of “so and so” in which “such and 
such” characters of each parent are represented, is an open qlu^stion. 
Considering the uncertainty, without culture, as to whether the 
various suppo.sed hybrids breed true or not, it has seemed to the 
writer greatly in the interest of clearness to refrain from giving them 
names. 

Thus the present treatment will still be disappointing to tho.se who, 
like most of us, would like to be able to refer cnery specimen to a 
definite category. The writer believes, however, that this may l)e 
more nearly accomplished under the pre.sent triaitment than under 
any other method of treating A melancliier of which he is aware. We 
now hav(> eight well defmed categories bearing sjH'cific names. Other 
s|)ecinu‘ns which <lo not fall into tlu'se may l)e dclinitely lalnJcd as 
hybri<ls ^ between some two of these parents. If the hybrids were 
describ(*d as species, a very larg<‘ numlx'r of categories would be 
recpiired to represent the various Mendelian combinations, and thus 
these categories themselves would dilfer from (‘ach other to such a 
slight degree as to render the cla.ssification unusabK' in actual j)ractice. 
Amelaneliier, like Ruhns, is a group in which it will never be possible 
to have tlu* ch'arly cut condition found in so many genera where speci¬ 
mens will fall ('asily into one or another specific category. 


* Tiie word hybrid is iiere u.sod iti a sense, common in ta.xonomy, but differing 
from tliat adopted Ity tlie modern plant breeders. It signiffes any individual whicli 
is the r<‘sult of crossing and winch pre.sents some of tlie trails of one parent side 
by side with some trails of llieotlier parent. It may or may not breed true. Tlie 
Mendelian students, on tlie other hand, use the term hybrid to denote an individual 
of the Dr group, which will not breed true but which will segregate in successive 
generations. 
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Incidentally it may he interesting to note here that some relation 
seems to exist between the frequency of crossing and the disturbance of 
natural conditions. Hybrids of both Amelanchirr and Ruhus seem 
more abundant in places where recent fires or recent clearing of the 
land have disturl)ed the efiuilibrium of nature. The frequently dug- 
over railroad embankment is an especially favorable locality for such 
hvbrids in Ruhus. 

If it is difficult to deterTuine what are species and what are not 
species in the genus Ameluucliicr, it is no less difficult to determine 
what names should be applied to the species recognized. Synonymy 
here is very extensive and very much involved. It is complicated by 
the fact that many of the species of the earlier authors were un¬ 
doubtedly aggregates, and also by the fact that several specific names 
were ba.sed upon material from European gardens unlike any species 
now known to grow in the wild state, d'here is also some reason to 
believe that a few names were based upon hybrid specimens. It must 
be understood, therefore, that the nomenclature of the group, even 
after the pre.sent attempt to straighten it out, is still in an unsatis¬ 
factory state. The old types esp('cially, if in existence, must be criti¬ 
cally studied from the standpoint of tlu' pres(‘ut treatment. A very 
serious attempt has hen; Ix'cn made to interpret the older specific 
nanif's; but, when that has seemed impossible, so that the retention 
of the name would demand an arbitrary ap|)lication, thus creating 
a “permanent source of confusion and error,” ^ the name has been 
droppe<l. 

The first name to be considered in connection with Auirlanchier 
in eastern North America is the Mespilus cuuadnisis of Linnaeus." 
The original description is very brief and reads: “ MESPILl S inermis, 
foliis ovato-oblongis glabris .serratis, caulc inermi.— Mespilus inermis, 
foliis subtus glabris obverse-ovatis. Grou. rirg. o4. Habitat in 


Virginia, Canada.” The reference* in (Ironovius reads as cited with 
the additional statement: “Frutex Mespilo affinisliumilis, non ramosus 
nec aculeatus, foliis alternis subrotundis, eleganter serratis, & ad 
apicem rotundis,. . . .Clat/t. u. GO d- d.%.” In the Systema \og. ed. 13 
(p. 38S, 1774) Linnaeus says:—“]\L inermis, fob ovato-oblongis 
glabris serratis acutiusculis. Tnicra lauata; lulultior niida. Racemi 


> Iiitornat. Huk's liot. Nom., .Art. .51, sect. 4. 
5S|). PI., ed. 1. p. 47S a75:j). 
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clongati." The citation from (ironovius, it would seem, can apply 
only t<> one or hotli of the two shriihhy species ^rowin^ in \ irginia, 
l)oth of which have rather blunt leaxes and hue teeth, uauu'K' Attic-- 


lanrtnrr ohlougijoJut or .1. sfolonifera. Although “ foliis snhrotnndatis” 
would seem to refer to .1. .stolonifern, a small-leaved j)lant of J. oh- 


lonqifoli 


The writer is iiuh'hted to Miss 


Alice Eastwood for a search among Clayton’s plants in the Ilritish 
Museum, hut these numhers could not be found. The reference 
seems, therefore, of little value in determining the Linnean type. 
Idle words “foliis ovato-oblongis’’ in the original rlescription suggest 
cpiite another plant from that suggested by the (ironovian refiTence, 


and the words 




ovato-oblongis 


• • 


serratis acntinsculis, racemi 


elongati” in the Systema still further suggest one of the arborescent 
species. That the hairy one of these two tree forms (.1. canadensis, 
var. toinentnia Sarg.), not the smooth one, was intended is madi' plain 
by the words “tcncra lanata." The writer is also indebted to Mi.ss 
Eastwood for a comparison of material representing our various East- 
American speeies with the only e.xisting specimen labeled Mrspilus 
canadensis in the Linnean Herbarium. Quite unprejudiced by pre¬ 
vious knowledge of the case, sh<‘ reports that the Linnean sjx'cimen 
is more like material numbered HI by the writer whi(‘h was taki'u from 
a specimen of the hairy arborescent form; thus the Jannean de.scrip- 
tions and the specimen suggest the same plant, d'he writer feels, 
therefore, that the type of Linnaeus’ M. canadensis is ri'a.sonably well 
determined to lx; what has recimtly j)a.ssed as Anirlanchier canadensis, 
var. tomenfula. This Linnean conception of . 1 . canadensis was indeed 
quit<‘ generally followed by lu'arly all of the earlier writers, except 
liigelow, in the various genera under which it was placed. Linnaeus, 
the younger, in 1781 (Supj)l. p. 2.d5), substituted the name Pynis 
Bofri/apiuni, adding to the description the words “Arbor. . .Folia.. . 
juniora tomentosa. . . Pctala lineari-lanceolata.. thus making still 
more definite the conception of the arborescent hairy form. Only 
the description of the fruit as blue-black, juicy, sweet and plca.sant 
is at variance witli this interpretation. Tliis (that Linnaeus meant 
the tree with |)nl)e.scent leaves) was also the interpretation of Torrey & 
Gray in the Flora of North .\merica (but not always that of Torrey, 
{is shown by specimens in the Torrey Herb, which are mostly .1. 
laens). In the ciirly editions of Gray’s Manual, however, there si'cms 

ci» lie \ I 'w liile ' retaining the name A. canadensis for 
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the form which is woolly when young, to aj)ply the term “ var. Botrija- 
piiDu ” to a form with “ leaves soon smooth.” This is exactly opposite 
to the view recently held. .\ definite transfer of the name canadensis 
to the arborescent smooth sjjecies seems to have first taken place in 
the si.xth edition of Gray’s Manual. Since then this latter interpre¬ 
tation has been quite generally followed. 

AmeJanchicr canadensis as interpreted by the writer seems to be 
the more common arborescent species in the Middle and Southern 
States, and, since this region furnished much material to the earlier 
botanists, it is not surprising that this species has an extensive 
synonymy. The writer has been unable to attribute any of the 
numerous published names to our smooth species, which is more 
common in the north, since each description states explicitly that 
the leaves were hairy when young. This smooth species is, there¬ 
fore, here given the new name A. lacvis. 

Greater difficulty is experienced in the determination of names 
applicable to the shrubby species of Amclancincr. The shrubby and 
arborescent species were not clearly distinguished by the early authors, 
and in many cases the descriptions were so worded as to include both. 
Two names appear in the early synonymy of Amelanchicr which have 
since been variously applied to different shrubby or even arborescent 
species. These are the Crataegus spicafa of Lamarck,^ and the Pgrus 
oval is of Willdenow.- Both were described from garden material. 
The C. spicata was based on plants gro.wing in the Jardin du Roi, 
and the P. ocalis on plants in the Berlin Garden. Plants have since 
been growing in the Berlin Garden, specimens from which have been 
from time to time sent out in exsiccati as Amelanchicr ovalis or A. 
spicafa (E. Koehne — Herb. Dend. No. 51 as A. spicata Hort. bot. 
Berol.) Those who hav’e seen these specimens and the type specimen 
of Crataegus spicata, as well as specimens of our Eastern American 
stokmiferous fine-toothed A melanchier agree that they all appear to 
be one and the same thing. Flowers and leaves in the exsiccati match 
those of this stoloniferous species as well as one could wish, as do also 
the flowers and leaves in the original descriptions. The original 
description of C. spicata, however, gives the height of the plant as 
from two to three times that of the native hiuropean species of Arne- 


1 Encyc., i, j). 84 (1783). 

2 Berlin Baiiinz., ed. 1, i). 259 (1790). 
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lanchier, which, figured out, would mean about2-5 ni. Willdenow gives 
the height as 2-2.5 lu. In addition, IVIr. Alfred Hehder has stated 
to the writer that the plant in Phiropcan gardens coininonly passing 
under the name A. oval is is not low and stoloniferous but tall and fasti- 
giate. It seems very reasonable to believe therefore that the plant 
imported at that early period and propagated in the European gardens 
was a constant form, of hybrid origin, in which the leaf- and flower- 


characters of 




foil 


I'or this reason both of these names have been considered 


as invalid for any species described in this paper. 

Another name which has recently l)een taken up for an apparently 
artificial group of forms belonging to various species and including 
hybrids, is the Aniclaiichicr hifrrmrdin of Spach.^ This, also, was 
described from garden material (“ . . .n’est pas rare dans les jardins. 
Elle cst sans doute originaire de I’Americiue septentrionale”). The 
original description, which is lengthy, suggests the arborescent hairy 


species; ...les jeunes (feuilles) laincuse. . .Eanieres calicinales.. . 
reflechi(‘S apres an these,... Petit arbre. Ilameaux divari(pi(%. . . 
Petah's longs d’environ G lignes. . .,” although the description of the 
leaf and of the form of the sepals is not very good for that sj)ecies. 
In the Gray Herbarium, however, there is a specimen named .1. 
inicrmcdia by Spach himself. This is a sprig of flowering material 
and hence imperfect. The hypanthium is rather large for A. cana¬ 
densis, and the sepals, though abruptly refle.xed, are mostly longer 
and narrower than would be normal for that species. In om* flower 
however there is a suggestion of the broad sepals of .1. canadensis. 
Both the acute leaves and reflc.xed sepals e.xclude A. ohJoiKjifolia. 
The specimen should be interpreted, probably, as either an e.xtreme 
form of A. canadensis or a hybrid of that .species with A. laevis. 

If we begin now with the shrubby species with coarse teeth we Gnd 
that in IS03 Michau.x describe<l a M csinlns canadensis y rotnndifolia:^ 
“arborescens; foliis sub-orbiculata-ovalibus, utrin(|ue rotundatis.— 
in Canada.” The identity of this variety of Michaux has long been 
in doubt, <and the name has been used by various authors for (juite 
different plants. 4'he original description is exceedingly brief and 
very indefinite. The word “arborescens” suggests something taller 
than a shrub, but Michaux used the term “arborea” on the same 


• Mist. A’eg. Phan., ii. p. 85 (1831). 
2 Kl. Bor. Am., i. p. 291. 
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page for var. cordata, and “fruticosa” for var. ohgocarpa, so that 
“ arborescens ” might signify a high shrul). The writer has had access 
to a photograph made by Prof. Fernald of the Michaux type specimen 
in the Michaux herbarium (Mus. Hist. Nat. Paris) which, though not 
conclusive, seems more like the large-flowered, coarse-toothed species 
than anv other; and this interpretation seems to have been that 

V ^ _ 

rccichccl by other recent botcinists who h<ive studied tlie t^pe. The 
Michaux variety was raised to specific rank and transferred to Amc- 
lanchier by Roemer ^ in 1847. Unfortunately in 1814 Pursh described 
a Pyrus sanguinca? There has always been doubt as to the identity 


of this plant; and, so far as known, no specimen is in existence. 
Pursh cites as the only synonym the J/. canadensis y rotund ifolia 
of Michaux, but he further says ''tenuissime serratis...A small 
tree. . .berries red. . . which are not the characters of Michaux s 
plant. Moreover the locality is given as, '‘In Canada and on the 
banks of the Columbia.^^ Since that time attempts have been made 


to apply Pursh^s name, but in a most diverse manner (see Lindley 
in Bot. Register t. 1171, and Loudon, Arl). et Fruct. p. 8/5). K\i- 
dently Pursh confused at least two plants, and evidently the only 
thing definite in connection with the Pursli name is the Michaux 
svnonvm, but that is definite and the name need not be a source of 

%/ Kf ^ 

confusion; therefore the writer is inclined to believe, with Dr. Britton, 
that Pursh^s specific name should be retained for Michaux s plant. 
Even if Pursh’s name' is not used, the name rotundijolia cannot be used 
as a specific name for our plant, as it is an earlier valid name for the 

native European species.^ 

The dwarf stoloniferous spc'cies with coarsely toothed leaves seems 
never to have been definitely recognized. In literature and in the 
herbarium it has been confused, sometimes with the species here called 
Amelanchier sanguinea^ and sometimes with that here called A. 
stolonifcra. The description of Blanchard s ^1. erecta^ at first glance 


1 Fain. Nat. Syst. Rosif., p. 146. 

2 FI. Am. Sept., p. 340. 

2 There is said to be a specimen of “A. alnifolia,'' which went through Pursh s 
hands, in the Lewis and Clark set at the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Science. 


If so. this may have given rise to the entry in Pursh’s flora of the Columbia River 
locality. But since the specimen is reported not to have been named by Pursh. and 
since there is no reference in the Flora to this specimen, it is simply an inference that 
this specimen represents the Pyrus sanguinea of Pursh’s Flora. (See Robinson & 
Greenman, in Thos. Meehan, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sc. Philadelphia, Jan., 1898). 


* Torreya, vii. p. 101. 
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sugKests this species; especially tliat part in wliieh the flowers are 
(leseiihed as small, m close' stocky racemes, with short stoek\' eal\"x- 
lobes which are “ reflexed-eurled,” and in which the plant is said to 
glow m colonK's forming a thick hedge. T.he teeth of the lea\’es are 
described as coarse, which would indicate that it belonged to the 
present group. In reply to a. letter in regard to the type, lilanehard 
writes that the specimens distributed liy him may be taken as typical. 
I he Hlanehaid specimens nanicfl yl. creetd in the Cirav Hi'rbarium 
arc quite diverse, both as to size of flowers and venation of the h'aves, 
as w’(*ll as to otiu'r details ol geiK'ral ap[)earance. iSone of them from 
\ ermont, the type region, have exactly the same leaf and inflores¬ 
cence as our specimens of the dwarf species from elsewhere. The 
bioadix oval, coarsely toothed leaves, mentioned in the de.scrij)tion 
and seen in the specimens, suggest A. sanguinca, as do also the long 
pedicels and moderately long sepals. K.xeept in one specimen, the 
petals also are somewhat longer than is typical of our species. The 
more irregular veins of Blanchard’s plants suggest A. stolonifrra or 


A. larrift, whih 


talon {f( 


The 


height given (4-12 ft.) is greater than is to be found among typical 

plants of the jircsent species farther westward. If Bhuichard’s Xorth 

Westminster plants were of this species, they would extend the eastern 

range slightly, since we have no other specimens from east of Trov, 

ISew \ork, and northern Lake (diamplain. All things considered, 

therefoie, the name ^1. crccta seems ol too questionable application 

to W’arrant its adoption for our plant. It is thus desirable to give the 

spei'ies a new nanu', and j\. huniilis has been chosen because of the 
low dwarf habit of the shrub. 


In ISIS Xuttall ^ described ^Itouki nlnifolin with a range given as 
fiom I't. ^landan to the ^Vndcs, but otherwi.se no definite locahtvwas 
cited. The dc.scription calls for a small leaf, rounded and toothed 
near the summit, somewhat acute at the base, and smooth at maturity. 
Ihis might apjily to a small h'aved speeiiiK'n of what Is here called 
iiK/nncliicr florif/o, but the lea^'es in that specK's an* almost never 
acute at the ba.se. It might, al.so, be one of several of the small- 
lea\ed western species recently segregatetl by Ori'cne and others. 
In the I orrey herbarium there is a small fragment bearing four lea.\’('s 
and a bud, which bears the label, in Nuttall’s hand, “Amelanehier 


• Gen. .Am. i. p. .300. 
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alnifolia R. ]\rts. a low shrub. The racemes lone: and erect. 




On it 


Dr. Grav has written, “Nuttall must mean his A. j^umila for this. 




Those leaves are about 22-27 mm. long, are rounded at both ends or 
but slightly cuneate at the base, and there is some slight indication 
of tomentum still remaining. In the Ilerliarium of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences at Philadelphia there is a fragmentary specimen from 
the “ Columbia River” labeled Amclanchicr alnifolia Nutt, in Nuttall’s 
handwriting. The summit of the ovary in this specimen is glabrous 
and the specimen may be A. Ciisichii Fernald. At least, we are not 
warranted in saying that it is the same as the plant east of the Rocky 
Mountains. The writer sees no wa\' of deciding what either of these 
plants really is, or what Nuttall had in mind when describing Aronia 
alnifolia. Unless more material named by Nuttall can l)e found, 
it seems impossible to make use of his name. The first name that 
does definitely apply to our present species is the Amclanchicr Jlorida 
of Lindley,^ published in 1S33. This was accompanied by a fine 
colored plate and a long description with notes. Both the plate and 
the description, but more especially the former, fit our plant very well 
indeed. There seems little if any doubt that Lindley had in mind 
the plant here called A. florida, and the Lindleyan name is, therefore, 
ado|)ted for the plant under discussion. 

The stoloniferous coastal species of dry soil has ne\er received a 
distinctive name. It has passed variously as Amclanchicr oblongifolia, 
A . s/ncata, and A . oral is; but the first of these is a quite different plant, 
and the other two names have already been shown not to aj)ply to any 
species known at present. In recent years it has formed the l)asis of 
the A. spicata of Britton’s various works. Since no other valid name 
exists for the sj)eeies it may be called A. stolonifera because of its 
peculiar habit. 

The swamp sp(*eies with alder-like habit has been very generally 
confused with other species. It seems to have constituted all of 
Ashe’s- “ oboralis" and a part also of Michaux’s.^ It was the Pyrus 
oi'fdis of Bigelow and Pursh, and the Aronia oralis of Torrey’s Flora 
of the Northern and Middle States. It constituted a part of the 
Mcspilns arborca of Miehaux, and of the Amclanchicr infcrmcdia of 
Britton’s N. A. Trees, as well as a part of the A. Bofryapinm. of Britton’s 


1 Hot. Reg., t. 1589. 

2 Hot. Claz., XXXV. p. 434 
^ FI. Hor. Am., i. p. 291. 
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Illustrated Flora and Manual. Its earliest distinetive name was the 
A. Canadensis /3 ohlongifolia of Torrey and Gray.^ Tliough the 
desciiption is not <hstinctive, the sp(*eiinens thus labeled in the 
Torrey Herbarium are fairly conclusive. There are two sueh lots 
of labeled material with folia^je, and one with flowers onlv. The 
identity of the latter is uncertain, but of the other two, one is straight 


ifoli 


while the 


other hotiis tw o hi'cinches, one of w hich, u niere twn^ in How’^er onIv% is 
A. humilis (coll. Gray, Watertow’n, N. \ ]S»]3), and the other, wdiich 

is a foliage specimen, is true A. ohiongifolia (N. (\arolina). The sig¬ 
nificance of the name ohloiKjijoJui is, therefore, fairlv clear and the 

name, should be a{)plied to our plant. It was transferred to specific 
rank by Roemer in bS47. 


8 


habitat “in America Imreali,” and characti'rized as “fruticosa: foliis 
oblongo-ovalibus, basi acutis, subtiliter s(‘rrulatis, brevi petiolatis: 
fructibus subsolitariis. ibis name has usually been interpreted as 
referring to our northern short-petioled few-flowered speeies, aFid this 
inter]) re tat ion is undoubtedly eorrect, as shown by a i)hotograph of 
the ^liehjiu.x type made 1\\’ Prof. i\I. R. Fernald. The type sj)ecimen 
is in the iMichfiux Herbarium at the Museum d’Histoire Naturelle, 
laris, and a print of the photograph is in the (iray Herbarium. This 
\aiietal name of iVIi(‘hau.x was not raised to sjx'cific rank, however, 
until 1847 (Roemer); meanwhile Tausch ^ had published his Pj/rns 
Bai’tranuana in 18.18. The identity of this latter plant has always 
been uncertain, though the original fleseription very strongly suggested 
Anielanchier olujocarpa. It was based upon material in the Leibnitz 
garden grown from seed sent by Hartram from North .Vmeriea. 
In the Hernhardi herbarium at the Mis.souri Hotanieal Garden there 
are three sheets whieh bear very old printed labels on which are the 
names Pyrns Xenmanniana Tausch, l\i/rns ll’anycnlicimiana Tauseh, 
and Pyrns Barframtana Tausch, and through the kindness of Professor 
T.ielease the writer has had aecess to these sheets. These specimens 
aie probably part of the original Tausch exsiccati cited in the original 
deseription as “Dendroth. exot.-boh. e.xs.” and, therefore, should 
probably be considered as authentic. The specimen labelled J^yrns 


^ FI. N”. A., i. |). 473. 

2 FI. JU)r. Am., i. p. 2D1. 

3 Flora, xxi, pt. 2, p. 715. 
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Bart, 'ai,liana bears also the additional information, “ Aronia prarcox 
Neumann, Bartrams Birnstraueh, Nordamerika, Zierstraueh. Bliiht 
in Mai. Reift in August,” and is pure unhyhridized Ainclanchier 
oligocarpa of the most typical sort. Tausch’s name, being the earliest 
specific name, must be accepted for this species, which tlu'refore 
becomes A. Bartramiana (Tausch) Roemer. Only one other synonym 
exists for this species, namely the A. argnfa Nutt, described by Brit¬ 
ton ^ from a sheet so named by Nuttall (collected on ]\rt. Wachusett, 
Mass.) and from material collected by Eggleston in Vermont (see 
Eggleston in Torreya, .5, j). 107, 1905). Eggleston sbites that the 
ilescription was mainly taken from his No. 1119, Cedar Swamp, 
Fairh a veil, Vermont, and Nos. 1900 and 1904, Blueberry Hill Bog, 
Rutland, Vermont. In the Gray Herbarium there is a duplicate type 
in Nuttall’s handwriting labeled “ Amolanchlcr* arguta, White Mts., 


N. Hampshire, also on Wachusett Mt., Mass.” This and the type 
specimen, which, through the courtesy of the New York Botanical 
Garden, the writer has also seen, are apparently in no way different 
from typical .4. Bartramiana. The half-grown fruit is ellipsoid-ovoid 
as in A. Bartramiana when of the same age, and the sepals are fully 
4 mm. long (4-5 mm.), not 2 inin. as Eggleston says. Eggleston’s 
No. 1119, a portion of which is also in the Gray Herbarium, does have 
sepals about 2 mm. long and fine teeth on the leaves, but his Nos. 
1960 and 1964 have sepals about 3 mm. long and the teeth as coarse 
as in ordinary A. Bartramiana. No essential difference in the shape 
of the fruit, which is young in all specimens, could be detected between 
tlie Eggleston specimens and A. Bartramiana. In the light of e.x- 
tended experience with the variation in the shape of fruit, size of 
calyx, and coarseness of leaf serration of this species in Newfound¬ 
land, the writer cannot but feel that in the present case the slight 
variation in the fruit, on which much emphasis has been placed, is of 
very minor importance. Moreover, there is a possibility that some 
of the Eggleston numbers above cited are hybrids with A. laccis. 
Some hybrids between these two parents have been collected from 
these same Vermont bogs. It seems best, therefore, to consider A. 
arguta a synonym of A. Bartramiana. 

In addition to the above names which have been proposed for the 
East-American species of Amrianrhirr, the following names are in 
existence and sliould be briefly considered. 


* Manual, ed. 3, p. 1070 (1907), 
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In I <S3 La?narck * (hvscrihed Cnitiu rini^ raccuKmt. \’arious portions 

of ilu* loni; (losoription set'in to exclnde all the species except Anic- 

Iduchirr ninadrn.sh. The portion of this description wliich calls for a 

shrnhhy hahit and lca\ (>s ftlahrons Ixaicath at inatnrit.v stiftftests either 

titi <'xti(*ni(* lorni ol *1. c(iii(i(h’)isi,'t or a hyhrid ot this species with some 

other. This name does not, th(>refore. in any ca.sc, alfcct the vtdid 
nomenclature of our species. 

In I <S;) Marshall - de.scrihed J/c.s’pi/a.v inrra. Various characti'rs 
in the d<*.scription exclude all spc'cies (e\c(>pt Anirldurliirr caiKiden.si.s' 
ami .1. ofdoiu/ifolia. The writer finds himself unahle to decide which 
of the.se species was intended. If the plant was A. ohlongifolia then 
this would he an earlier name for that species. 

In !"!)() Cmlargus aniorna was propo.sed hy Salisburyin ))lace of 
the M<’.'tpdu,'t ('(inadcn.s'h'f ol Linnatms. No descrij)tion was given, but 
simply the citation of the Linnean svnonvm. 

t & 

In liSOd Alichau.x ' published Mi’spduff fouodcdtii.'i a ohovedis from 
C jirolina. inferiore. ’ The description is very brief and the tvpe 
specimen has not been seen by the writer, but various circumstantial 
evidem'es point strongly toward AmcJanchirr old a n (p'fol i a as the' 
species intended. The de.scription says “Immilior; foliis oldongius- 

This statement, combined with the statement of 
Ashe that A. obondi.t (i. e., A. old on (p'fol I o) is the plant to be expected 

along the coast through South ( arolina., suggests an identity with 


cule obovalibus. 


A. oldonglfolid. 


\ l)hotograph made by Prof. M. L. Fernald of the 


type specimen is less reasstiring. Tin; label bears the in.scription 
abri.ss. de deux {)ieds de haut. Carolines,” which suggests A. stedoni- 
fem: and while one twig bears the hypanthium of A. stolon if erd, 
another twig has petals like A, oblongifolid, jind a third twig bears 
leav(*s whieh might belong to either species, though typical of neither. 
The identity of Michaux’s variety, therefore, still remains doubtful. 


In 




Tile description, arborea: foliis cordato-ox’alibus, con.spicue acumi- 
natls, \ery strongly suggests A. canddensis, and a photograph of the 
type specimen made by Fernald leaves no doubt that this is the 
propel interpretation. A. conodcnsis is, of course, the earlier name. 


* Encyc., 1. p. 84. 

> .Arlmst, p. 90. 

* Prod., p. 

‘ FI. Hor. .\m., i. p. 


291. 
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range 


In IcSIO Mc.'iifilus arborca was <Iescril)e(I l)y Michauxd The long, 
detailed deseriptive aecount and the plate leave little doubt that 
his plant was the J/. canadeii.sl.'i of Linnaeus. This aeeount is, in 
fact, the best one of this species in literature. With the e.vception 
of the rather sweeping stat(“nient that the species is found throughout 
the United States (which, of course, in those davs meant the Eastern 
United States) as well as in ('anada, e.xeept in the lower parts of the 
two Carolinas and in Ueorgia, th(‘ original description seems to describe 
only typical Anirlanchirr cmutdcnsis. Michaux’s statement of 
must have included A. lands eitlicr inadvertentlv or because of a 
lack of familiarity with the shad-hushes of New England. 

In 182') Aroaia suheordaia Raf. and Mai as micromrpa Raf. were 
published by DeCandolle ' as possible synonyms of his Amelanchivr 
oralis ^ suheordaia (“ .Vronia subcordata Raf.? in litt. Malus microcar])a 
Raf! dec. (v. s.).” A. oralis fi subeordaf(t of DcC’andolle was probably 
A. canadensis, and therefore the Rafines(piean names become syno¬ 
nyms of the Linnean species. 

In 1836 a plant was described from northern Kentucky by Riddell ^ 
under the name Aronia latifolia. From the description one would 
judge this to have been Amelanehicr sangninea; but there exists a 
small flowering specimen in the Torrey Herbarium at the New York 
Botanical Garden which from handwriting and locality is undoubtedly 
a duplicate type. After considerable study the writer is inclined to 
believe this specimen to be a hybrid of A. humilis with A. lands. 
This interpretation seems reasonable, too, because no specimens 
of A. sangninea have been seen by him from either Kentucky or 
southern Ohio. 

In 1838 Tausch ^ described Pyrus Neumanniana and P. Wangen- 
hedmiana based on material growing in the Leibnitz garden at Prag. 
These two names have long been a puzzle to botanists. The two 
sheets already referred to as in existence in the Bernhardi Plerbarium 
at St. Louis are, therefore, of great importance in this connection. 
According to the writer’s judgment they are both hybrids. The hairy 
petioles and peculiar teeth, as well as leaf-apex, of the mature leaves 
on the specimen labeled P. Wangenheimiana suggest Amclanckier 


1 Hist. Arb. Am. Sept. 

2 Prod., ii. p. 632. 

5 Sup. Cat. PI. Ohio, p. 24. 

* Flora, xxi. pt. 1, Beibl. p. 76, and pt. 2, p. 711. 
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canadrihsis; hut the texture an«l ^jeneral outline of the mature leaves, 
the lack of dense tomentum at flowcuMUfj: time, and the long narrow 
sepals suggest A. /uer/.s*. It is prohahly a hybrid of these two sj)eeies. 
The speeimen labelled l\ Nrnmannidna seems to be a hybrid of .1. 
Bartramiana with some other speeit's. The aeute leaf-base and 
general outline suggest -1. BartramUnm, while the long petioles and 
the te(‘th suggest possibly .1. larvi.-i. 

In 1008 Mritton ^ described Amelanchler alahamcnsis from material 
collected by F. S. Karle and C. F. Baker three miles south of Auburn, 
Alabama. The writer has seen this material which was distributed 
by Earle and Baker, both the tyi)e speeimen and also that which was 
sent to several other herbaria, but is still unable to form any sati.s- 
faetory opinion regarding it. .\t flowering time the young leaves, 
hypanthium and se{)als are like .1. catKuU'nsis, but the summit of the 
ovarv is hairv. The niiiture leaves are not distinctive but are more 

t % 

like those of .1. canadctisis. Nowhere in any of the luM’baria studied 

by the writer are then* other specimens which will match these. Thus 

one is strongly forced toward tlu* opinion that A. dhihanirnslti is not a 

good species of the .same grade as those with wide distribution, and 

that it is to be explaiiu'd as a local hybrid or as a local environmental 

varietv. Before this conclusion is finallv reached however, a more 

« • 

extended .search in tlu* Southern States should be made, for this 
rc'don is one from which little material of Amclaiirhirr finds its way 

into tlu* h(*rbaria. 

1907 Blanchard* de.scribed Amelanchicr saxatHis, and in the Gray 
II(*rbarium there are duplicates of the type {Blanchard, Rocky l)ank 
of Coniu'cticut, Bellows Falls, Vt., near Dei)ot, 1907, Set. 1, type). 
These plants are very <lifhcult to understand, for they are not typical 
of any species recognized in this i)aper. They may possibly represent 
a hvbrid between .1. laerds or A. canadensis and -1. humills or A. 
stalonifcra. There is, however, a suggestion of A. Bartramiana about 
the j)lant, as seen in the dentiition of the leaves, in the shape of the 
young fruit and of the caly.x, and in the enlarged base of the style. 
This plant needs more study in the field. 

In 1908 Robinson ^ described Amelanchicr ohlongifolia, var. micro- 
pctala, a form with small narrow petals, from the Blue Hills in eastern 


1 N. A. Trees, p. 430. 

2 Torreya, vii. p. 00. 

3 Khodora, X. p. 33. 
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IMassachusetts, from Nantucket, and from several localities in Con¬ 
necticut. Since then apparently the same form has been collected by 
F. S. Collins at Pkistham, Massachusetts. These forms certainly are 
pcrple.xing. After a study of the herbarium material and of the plants 
growing on the lllue Hills the writer is inclined to believe that the 
small-flowered forms are hybrids between *1. oblongijoha and A. 
stolonifera. The reasons for this l)elief are as follows:—1. Both 
species grow upon the Blue Hills (. I. ohlongif(yh(i in the damp pockets). 
2. Many plants on the Blue Hills otherwise similar to the micro- 
petalous plants have larger petals. 3. The micropetalous plants 

there (liffer considerably in foliage. 4. In the majority of such micro¬ 
petalous plants the foliage is more like that of J. stolonifera as to the 
number of the veins. 5. The herbarium specimens, collected in the 
Blue Hills, and having small petals, may be sorted into two piles, 
one with the coarser teeth of . 1 . stolon if era and the other with the fine 
teeth of .4. ohIongIfoUa. (). The very globular young fruit of most 
of the micropetalous plants, on which there is a very short hypan- 
thium, is exactly like that of .1. oblongijoha. i. T^he summit of the 


ovary is usually glabrous like that of 


oblonqifoUa. S. On the 


Blue Hills the plants grow in various soils: either on exposed dry rocks 

accompanied by typical A. 


with 


fr 


oblongifolia; on Nantucket, according to Bicknell they grow m 
low grounds about the borders of swamps as well as on the dry moor¬ 
land and in pine barrens.” Om* of the (onnecticut plants was from 
“dry ground,” another from “ thin soil on ledge ol rocks, and another 
from “drv’ sandv' soil.” This suggests a possible Mendelian combi- 
nation of dry and wet soil preferences. 0. Both Dr. Rol)inson and 
Mr. Bicknell have said that “intermediate” forms occur between var. 
niicropctala and A. oblongifolia. These might well be other iMendelian 
combinations. Intermediates of this kind are certainly quite numer¬ 
ous on the Blue Hills. 10. On these hills the plants are low, but 
while .some have the stoloniferous habit of *4. stolonifera, others have 
the cespitose habit of A. oblongifolia. 11. The summit of Great 
Blue Hill has been recently cleare<l and in some places burned, a con¬ 
dition which in IMaine seems especially favorable for hyl^rids of llnbns, 
ami in Newfoundland for hybri<ls of Ainelaiichier. 12. Between A. 
oblongifolia and .1. stolonifera a dLstinguishing feature, in most cases, 
is the narrowne.ss of the petals in the former species and the broadness 
in the latter species. There is often, also, in .1. oblongifolia a tendency 
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toward reduction in the size of the petals. May not tlie .small narrow 


crossing? 


ohlotujifoU 


The mieropetalons plants of Xantneket have recently (1011) been 
sepalat(“d from tho.sci of the llhu* IIills hy lhekn(!ll ^ under the name 
.1. nantiickrtrnffr. The writer can find in IhekneH’s aeeonnt little of 
diagnostic value to separate the two forms. Only the following state¬ 
ment hy Bieknell .seems distinctivi*: “ I have not been able to convince 
myself that the low and small-flowered Jnneberry which finds its liome 
on ledges and exposed rocky places is the same as the seemingly very 

local and coastwise Nantucket shrub.” The .small-flowered Nantucket 
plant, like the small-flower(*d |)lants of the llliie I4ills, se(*m more 
leasoiiably e.xplained as hybrids of A. ohlonfiifollo and .1. siolonift'nt. 
In th(i series of iMeudi'lian s(‘gregate.s tlu' .swamp eharaet(*r may be 
stippo.sed to have been derived from A. ohlonf/ifolia, as was also the 
chillaetei of the glabrous summit of tlu; o\’ar\’. The* small narrow 
petals may represent an inti'iisifieation of the ohlongifolia typ<' of 
petal as suggested in ease of the Blue Hills form. The ealvx lobes of 

t ‘ 

A. iianfiichdcii.'ic are dixseribed as “(>arly refl(‘xed,” which suggests 

ra rather than A. ohlongifolla. In consideration of the 


tolonij 


plausibility of the present iut<‘rpretation the writer is disposed to 
interpret the Nantuek(*t j)lant as a Mi'iideliaii phase of a hybrid 
betwei'ii these two common coastal sjieeii's. 

From the standpoint of geographical distribution the genus Ame- 
lanr/iirr is interesting. It has been plainly shown by various writers, 
and more recently by Fernald in this country, that the chemical 
natiin* of the soil, within ci'i'tain limits, is of gix'at imj)ortane<* as an 
influeneing factor in di.stribiition." In ad<htion to tlu* e\'id(*U(‘<* already 
ptibh.shed, t\\o .summers m Ni'wfoundland aiul oiu* m Plaint* have 
conviueed the writer of the importanee of this factor in distribution. 
It is with reference to the pre.senee or absence of calcium in the soil 
that tlu* greatest influence on vt'getation is .seen. Soil free from eal- 
citini apjiarcntly soon becomes acid, and the (luestion then is one 

» lUcknoIl, Bull. Torr. Bor. ('Iiih xx.xviii. p. .l.S.S. 

’ OiiKor: (tiilt* ti'aiisliiMtU) liilluoiice of soil on tlio «iistribution of i>lants as shown in 
the voKOtalion of Xortli-ca.st<>rn Tyrol (ISSG). 

ICcTiKT & Olivor: Nat. Hist. Plants, ii. p. .pj.s. 

Fernald: Bhodoka, i.\. p. l Pj (1!»07). 

Ililnard: Soils. 

Itnhel: Pllanz. KCog. Monog. d. Bc'rninagcl).— Engler s .lahrb., .\lvii. p l-0lt> 
(1911-l!»Ii>). 
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largely of alkaline or acid soils; but not entirely that, since recent 
research has shown that ealeiutn has also a peculiar power of rendering 
harmless various toxic substances in the soil. Furthermore, by pot 
cultures, Coville' has recently shown that certain plants, as for 
instance the blueberry cannot be grown successfully 

in soil containing calcium even in sjuall (piantities when thoroughly 
mixefl with the soil. In the light of these experiments and field ob¬ 
servations it is interesting to find that several species of Amelanchier 
show a decided soil preference'. .1. fKinginnca is confined to the lime¬ 
stone belt of northern and central Maine, ami to the calcareous regions 
in \Vrmont, in central New ^ ork and in ( anada. A. humihs, also, 
is a plant of the calcareous regions of Vermont, N('W York and (^anada. 
Likewise, .1. canadnifiis may be a calciphile, especially in its north¬ 
eastern range. This species is al)undant in the calcareous region of 
New York State, but enters New Kuglaud only in the limey western 
edge. In the isolated station at Pembroke, Maine, it was growing in 
company with several other calciidiile plants, probably because of a 
local outcrop of limestone. . 1 . ohioiigifolia and . 1 . stolontfera, on the 
other hand, are distinctly non-calciphilous 



Thev inhabit 

the i^ranitic and san(l\' rei^ions of coastal aiul central New England, 
and the coastal plain from New England southward, but extend up 
the various rivers where the coastal plain flora follows the sands and 
gravels far into the more liuu'y interior. . 1 . stolonifera is also found 
on the non-calcareous sandstone summits of c('rtain mountains in 
Vermont, in the sand of Wariv'U and .Saratoga counties. New \ork, and 
possibly in the sands of tlu' (Ireat Lakes. In central New ^ ork A. 
ohiongifolla, if its existenci' there should be corroborated, finds its 
most inland known limit; lu're a shrub with some characteristics of 
..‘I. ohiongifolla grows either in peat bogs or in special non-calcareous 
swamps. The most typical development of this shrub in CAmtral 
New York is in a marsh in which occur the only stations in the 
Cayuga Lake Basin for the coastal Lgonia ligustrina and Primus 
cuneafa. A. laeris, on the other hand, shows no evidence of soil 
preference. It grows equally well in central New York, throughout 
New England, and throughout the various calcareous and non-cal¬ 
careous regions of Newfoundland. A. Bartramiana likewise does not 
show a special preference for either calcareous or non-calcareous 
districts. 


I Kxporiinrnts in IMiioi)i‘rry Culture 
Dept. Au:ric. (1010). 


Bull. 193, lUireau of Plant lucluslry, U. S. 
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In closing this general discussion, the writer must call attention to 
the desirability of much further field work in connection with the genus 
AmcUmchicr. Our knowledge of the region arouml Lake Superior, 
Lake Michigan, and L,ake Huron, and of the Dakotas, Iowa, Minne- 
sotc'i, and Lake Winnipeg is especially weak, and in regard to the 
Southern States, also, information is s.adly lacking, d'hc present 
treatment can be considered only tentative, therefore, so far as these 
regions are concerned. 

In the future much l)etter specimens of Amclnnchlcr should be made. 
The herbaria are now clogged and overloaded with flowering specimens 
unaccompanied by fruit or leaves. For accurate work th(*se are 
worthless, and the writer cannot guarantee to name specimens of that 
sort accurately. To prepare good specimens collections should be 
made from the same plant at flowering time just as the first petals 
begin to fall, at the time when the fruit is half grown, and at the matur¬ 
ity of the leav’es. Mature ripe fruit is nearly useless. The mature 
leaves are not absolutelv’ ncce.ssarv, but the other two collections are 
indispensable. If time and opportunity will allow, still other stages 
in development should be obtained, and in this respect Mr. W. M. 
Blanchard cannot be too highly praised for setting an excellent example. 
Full notes should be taken in regard to the habitat, habit, time of 
flowering and fruiting, and these should be appended to the label. 

The following is a synopsis of the more important characteristics 
of the various sj)ecies. For the drawings of heaves and young and 
old fruits of the dilTerent species the writer is indebted to the skill and 
generosity of Mr. F. Schuyler Mathews. 

A. Flow('rs raconioso: loaves from aoutc to rounded or eordate at tlie base, 
condupli(;ato when young*; petioles slender, 8—*25 mm. long: hypan- 
tIlium and summit of the ovary various: base of the style abruptly 
inserted on the nearlv Hat summit of the ovarv: fruit globular, ovoid, or 
ellipsoid. 

B. Tooth of tho leaves coarse (on averaj^ci leaves 3-5 (G) per cm.): veins 
conspicuous, usually strai^lit, parallel, and close together, short 
intermediate ones few or none {Ulmus- or AlnusAxko): summit of 
tlio ovary woolly: liypanthium open, saucer-shaped, constricted 


'In tho buds of tho first seven species tlio loaves are conduplicato, and on omcrKlng 
from the bud remain for some time closely folded together. Instead of being equit- 
ant, however, they are placed side by side in the peculiar manner shown in Fig. 5-11. 
In tho eighth species, y\, Bartramiana, tho leaves are not folded, but more or loss 
imbricated in the bud, as in Fia. S-H. The leaves of this species, on emerging from 
the bud, are nearly flat (see Gray's IMan., ed. 7, j). 459). This is a strange difTerence 

to be found between species of the same genus, but a similar condition is found in 
plums and cherries. 
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below on the very young fruits: sepals revolutc from the middle at 
tlie time wlaai th(‘ petals fall. 

C. Margins of the l(Nif forming an angle at the apex: petals narrow or 
broad. 

1). Petals 11-20 mm. long, narrow: sepals 4 mm. long: hypanthium 
very open and tlat: racemes more or less drooping: leaves oval- 
orbicular; upper veins, in typical spc'cimens, running straight 
to the apex of the coarse spreading sharp teeth (not so in the 
var.): scrawny, slender, often arching, slirubs, 1.0-2.5 m. high; 
stems solitary or few together. 1. -^^1. songuinea. 

Petals 7-10 mm. long, broad: sepals 2-3 (4) mm. long: hy¬ 
panthium de(‘p('r: racemes erect or nearly so: leaves oval- 
oblong; veins usually becoming irregular just before reaching 
the margin; teeth less conspicuous, because of shorter acumina- 
tions, and more asc(‘nding, sometimes confine^d to the apex: more 
stiffly upright shrubs 0.3-1.2 m. liigh, growing in colonies (not 
clumps) from rhizoiiH^like bases. 2. A, humilis. 

Margins of the leaf forming a rounded or sub-truncate, rarely 
retuse, apex; blad(‘ broadly oval or oblong-oval; veins irregular 
near the margin; t('eth usualh' fewer. 3. A, Jlorida, 

Teeth of the leaves fine (5-12 per cm. on average leaves); veins 
irregular, unequally distant, usually with frequent intermediate 
shorter ones {Pyrus-Wko) ] summit of the ovary, etc. various. 

Leaves dens(4y white-tomentose when young, becoming green; 
low('r i)edicels 7-lS mm. long, in fruit 10-25 mm. long. 

D. Leaves round(Hl at the apex (rarely subacute): hypanthium 
large at flowering time, 3-5 mm. in diam.: sepals narrow, 
triangular or lanceolate, acute, (Tect or recurvc'd from the middle 
at the tiiiKj when the petals fall: petals short, 7-9 mm. long: 
shrubs. 

E. Hypantliium saucer-shaped, constricted below on the very 
young fruit: .sepals recurved from the middle when the p(‘tals 
fall: summit’K)f the ovary woolly, at least when young: leaves 
oval; veins 7-11 (average 8-9) pairs; teeth on average leaves 
20-28 (32) on each side: stems 0.3-1.2 m. high, forming col¬ 
onies as in A, humilis, 4. A, slolouifera. 

Hypanthium camj)anulate, not constricted below on the 3 ’^oung 
fruit: sepals mo.stly erect: summit of the ovary glabrous, 
rarely slightly woolly: leaves oblong; veins 10-15 (average 
11-13) pairs; teeth finer, (20) 25-40 (45) on each side: stems 
1.2-8 m. high, forming alder-like clumps. 5. A, ohlongifolia. 
Leaves short-acuminate: hypanthium small, 2.5-3 (3.5) mm. 
diam., carnpanulate, not constricted below on the young fruit: 
sepals broad, oblong-triangular, obtuse or abruptly acute or 
abruptly short-acuminate, reflexed from the l)ase when the petals 
fall: summit of the ovary glabrous: petals elongated, 10-14 mm. 
long; shrubs or trees. 6. A. canadensis. 

Leaves nearly or quite glabrous from the first, ovate, oval, or 
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1 In some species of Amelanchier (.4. aanguinea, humilis, florida, stolonifera, and 
Bartramiana), as the fruit matures, the hypanthium remains on the summit in almost 
its original saucer-shai)ed form during the period of growth just subsequent to the 
falling of the petals. Between the hypanthium and the ovary, in this case, there is 
therefore, a conspicuous constriction at this period. In other species (.4. canadensis 
and laevis) the ovary seems to grow up into the hypanthium so that the latter is 
stretched around the summit of the young fruit. The constriction in these ca.ses is. 
therefore, much less, or none at all. The condition in A. ohlongifolia is somewhat 
intermediate. As the fruit grows older these distinctions become much less marked. 
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('lliptical, niul very acute or coiuinonly short acuiiiiiiato at inatiirity; 
l)ro\vuish-puri)l(‘, half-firown, and unfol(li“(l at llowcriiifj; time: 
petals elounated (lO-l.S mm. lonjr): summit of the ovary >jlal)rous: 
hypantliium campamilate, slifjhtly coiustrioted ou tiu' v(‘ry young 
fruit: s('pals lauc('olat(“, usually reflexed from the haj^c' when the 
petals fall: lower pedicels 15-33 mm. long, in fruit 30-50 mm. long: 
trees or tall .shrul)s. 7. A. Uteris. 

Flowers commoidy solitary (1-3 togetlu'r), tiot racemose: mature l(‘av(*s 
from barely acute at the ba.se to cuiieate or taj)ering; imbricated in tlu* 
bud, not conduplicat(“, flat or nearly so when young; petioles short and 
stout, 2-7 (10) mm. long: hypantliium mon* or less <‘onstriot(“d below 
on the young fruit: top of the ovary woolly: base (A the style more 
gradually enlargei.1 into the ovary and woolly: fruit ellipsoid-ovoid; 
shrubs. 8. .1. Jiartnuniona. 


1. A. S.YXGUINK.V (Pursli) !)('. 



l\frspilns caiuidensis y rot and if oil a Michx., FI. lior. Am. i. p. 201 
, not A. rutundifolia (Lam.) Dum. ('oiins. Hot. ed. 2 , v. 

p. 459 (1811). Pynis sanga.inca. I’ursli, FI. Am. Sept., p. 3-l() (1814). 
Aronid saayiiinea Nutt., Cien. Amcr. i. p. 30() (1818). Aaiclancliicr 
sanciainea DC., Prod. ii. p. 033 (1825); llritton, N. A. Trees, j>. 439 

yl. canadeiu'iis 7 rolandifolia T. & (I., FI. N. .\. i. p. 473 
, in part. A. rotundifolia Uoemer, Fam. Nat. Syst. Ho.sif. p. 140 
(1847); Brit. & Brown, III. FI. ii. ji. 238 (1897)-; Brit., Man. p. 518 

(1901). A. canaden.sd.s' var. rotandifolia, Gray, Man. ed. 1 , p. 130 

; Jilso eds. 2-0. .1. ctinadni.s-i.s' var. .s-itictda Sjirg., Sil\a iv. 




{). 129 (1892), in part. A. spicida Robinson & I'ernald, Gray’s Man. 

ed. 7, p. 4()0 (1908). 

Straggling or arehing slender shrub 1.0-2.5 m. high, not stolonif- 
eroiis tmd not forming eolonit's, the stems solitary, or few in a clump: 
letives oval to oval-oblong, rarely orbicular (blade 3 (» cm. X 2.5- 
4 cm.), rounded or subeordate at the base, apex subacute, margin 
coarsely dentate-serrate ne.'irly or (juite to the bas<‘ with broad sharp 
spreading teeth (4-5 (0) teeth per cm., about 20-23 teeth on (‘aeh side 
if toothed to the ba.se) separated by acute, open sinusi's; green above 
when young, rarely purplish, unfolding before the flowers, at first 
deiKsely pale-flaveseent-tomentose below, retaining souk* tomentum 
especially on the petioles, but often on the blade, till the fruit is half 
grown or rarely until maturity, at length ])ale green, slightly glaucous, 
and usually glabrous or nearly so; veins in an average leaf 13-15 
pairs, rather close together, straight, conspicuous, all of the uj)per in 
typical specimt'iis running straight to the margin and ending in the 
teeth (Ulmus-Vike), the uppermost strongly ascending: mattire 
petioles slender, 12-22 mm. long: flowers many in a loose flexuous or 
drooping raceme (4-7 cm. long), slightly silky; lower pedicels ( 10 ) 
12-30 mm. long, in fruit 12-25 (30) mm. long; flowers large and showy: 
petals linear to narrowly spatulate, 11-1.5 mm. long, 3-4 mm. wide: 
hypantliium rather large, open-saucer-shaped, 5 mm. in diameter. 
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glabrous outside or with a zone of hair at the base, constricted below 
on the young fruit and then very prominent; sepals ovate-lanceolate 
or lanceolate, very acute, 4 mm. long, revolute from the middle when 
the petals fall, glal)rous without, hairy within: summit of the ovary 
densely woolly: fruit rather large, almost black, glaucous, very sweet, 
juicy and agreeable. Figs. 1 A-G. 

A v^ery beautiful species when well (ic\'elopcd; the flowers aj)pearing 
10-14 (lavs later than those of .4. cduddriisis and A. larvifi: the fruit 
maturing in August or September. On dry rocky or gravelly soil in 
calcareous districts; eastern, northern and central Maine, Vermont, 
western Massachusetts, Quebec, Ontario, Michigan, and possibly 
farther westward, .south through New York along the mountains 
to northern Alabama. 

Forma grandiflora, f. nov., floribus pergrandibus pulchrisque, 
petalis 17-20 mm. longis, b-l) mm. latis. 

Flowers very large and showy; j)etals 17-20 nun. X 5-0 mm. 
Overhanging the ra\ ines of central New York. Type in Gray Herb.: 
Ithaca, N. Y. Wieqand. 

V'ar. gaspensis, var. nov., glabra foliis novcllis gemmisque exceptis; 
venis foliorum ad niarginem valde rcticulatis. 

Glabrous, except the youngest leaves and flower buds: the veins 
of the h'aves prominently anastomosing before reaching the teeth. 
Rocky banks and river gravel on the Gasj^e Peninsula, Quebec. 
Type in Gray Herb.: alluvial woods, mouth of Bonaventure River, 
1902. Fenudd & U’illlams. 

Britton, in describing the hal)it of this species in the Illustrated 
Flora says; “A tall shrub or small tree, sometimes 25° high”; and 
in the N. A. Trees he .says: “Its maximum height is 0 meters, with a 
trunk diameter of al)out 3 dm.” Blanchard (Torreya, vii. p. 100) 
in writing of what was probably this species, says: “It has large 
and nearly round leaves, generally coarsely toothed,— and is often 
quite large or a small tree.” Michaux gives the habit ‘‘ arborcscens,” 
which, from the context, means in size between a tree and a shrub. 
The writer is acquainted with this species in central New York, where 
it festoons the crests and the ledges of cliffs bordering lakes and 
ravines, and is usuallv flanked or backed bv other bushes and trees. 
It always occurs, therefore, in slightly more humid situations than 
those frequented by A. humilis. There, in that locality, it is always a 
delicate, wand-like, arching shrub, never more than about 3 m. high 
and with a stem never over 3 cm. in diameter. Sometimes these stems 
are solitary, sometimes in groups of .several, but never forming broad 
patches as in A. hnmilis, nor forming dense clumps as in A. ohlongifolia. 
Nothing even remotely api)roaching a tree-like habit has ever been 
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reported in eentral New York. The writer lias also been tolil hy one 
who is familiar with this species in ]\Iaine, that the hahit there is as 
described for eentral New ^ ork, and eertainlv not tree-like. Mr. 
Egjileston has informed the writer, personally, of a single tree-like 
individual of this species in Vermont. Such individual trees may 
be hybrids with one of the arborescent species. 

The var. f/a.vpca.v/.s* is a perple.xing form. It varies much in statun* 
and in habitat, as well as in leaf-ontline and dentation. The leaves 
suggest an intermediate condition between this species and .4. hmnilis, 
especially in the venation. In its more glabrous nature it approachi's 
A. jlorida; but the general appearance of the majority of the spi'ci- 
mens, both when in flower and in fruit, suggests that it is better to 
retain this form in .1. sanguined until further field study renders it 
better understood. More field work on all the Amelanchiers of Gaspe 
is very desirable. 

The following typical specimens have been examined. Maim:: — 
W ashington Co. rocks, Pernbroki*, July, 1009, Fcrnald d* ]l’ie(iand 
{Fernald no. 1880): Aroostook C'o. rocky river bank, Masardis, 
September, 1897, June, 1898, Fernald, no. L’Jl 1; Houlton, ledgy shore, 
.\ngnst, 1897, Fernald-, gravelly river bank, Ashland, June, 1898, 
Fernald, no. 2810 (not ty|)ical): I*iscataf|nis Co. clilf below the falls, 
Dover, August, 1895, Ferntdd, no. 888; rocky shore, Dover, 189(), 
Geo. li. Fernald, nos. 40 and 40f; calcareous slate ledges along river, 
Foxcroft, May and July, 1890, Geo. B. Fernald, nos. 58 and 58f; ledgy 
shore, Sangerville, July, 1897, Fernald: Somerset (A). Moose Brook, 
vallev of Sebasticook River, 1878-78, F. S. Bunker: Penobscot C'o. 
Orono, May, 1878, F. L. Scrd)ner: Oxford Co. ledgy river bank, 
Gilead, 1897, K(de Fnrhi.'di. \’kk.mont: — Ivssex Co. ('anaan Falls, 
August, 1899, IF. IF. Kciglesfon, no. 1121: Addison C'o. rocky bank 
along Otter (^reek, Middlcbnry, May and July, 1901, Brainerd: Rut¬ 
land Co. Bald Mt., Shrewsbury, May, 1900, Kgijlesion, no. 1970 
(not typical): Windsor Co. ro<‘ky summit, Hawkes Mt., Cavendish, 
August, 1900, Fernald, no. 449. Massaciiusktts: — Franklin (’o. 
calcareous slaty ledges by tlu' ('onnecticut River near Miller’s Falls, 
May, 1911, Fernald: Berkshire Co. summit of Tom Ball Mt., Alford, 
August, 1904, B. Hoffmann. Nkw York: — Washington ('o. rocks, 
Mt. Nebo west of Fort Ann, September, 1911, 8. II. Burnham, no. 
15: Tompkins Co. White (’hnrch, June, 1881, IF. R. Dudley, no. 55; 

— Biin- 


Ithaca, rocks, 1897, K. M. Wiegand. North (^.vrolina: — 
cc^mbe Co. Craggy iMt., April & June, 1899, Bilimore Herb., nos. 
5 <i0-lc and d; Cedar Cliff Mt., 1904, Bilimore Herb. Alabama: — 


Blount ('o. “shrub,” Sand Mt., June, 1901, Bilimore Herb., no. 6700a. 
Ontario: — Broekville C’o. rocky bank of St. Lawrence River, 
Brockville, October, 1907, Blanchard, set 0 (probably): Frontenac 
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Co., Plevna, August, 1902, J. Fowler: Simcoe Co. Gravehurst, August, 
1897, BUtinore Herb., no. 5664. AIichigan: — Huron Co. in poor and 
sandy ground in open woods. Sand Point, July, 1908, C. K. Dodge, 
Nos. 74, 76; Stony Island, Saginaw Bay, “plentiful in poor and sandy 
ground,” July, 1908, C. K. Dodge, no. 75: Allegan Co. beach sand 
near Saugatuek, August, 1896, C. F. Wheeler. Mixxesota: 
nepin ('o. Ftills of Minnehaha, July, 1886, L. //. Bailey. 

Forma grandiflora. Nkw York: — Chenango Co. Norwich, 
May, 1892, II. L. Siewart: Tompkins Co. Fall Creek Ravine, Ithaca, 
May, 1882, JV. B. Dudley, 1896, K. M. Wicgand; McKenney’s Glens, 
Ithaca, 1899, Wieqand; Southwest corner of Cayuga Lake, Ithaca, 
1899, Wiegand. 

Var. GASPEXSis. Quebec: — 


KBEc: — Gaspe Co. thicket near mouth of 
River St. Anne des Monts, August, 1905, Colhn.'i & Fernald; rocky 
bank, Perce Mt., Perce, August, 1904, Collin.^, Fernald ct Pease; 
banks of Grand River, July, 1903, Geo. II. Richards, July, 1904, 
Fernald: Matane (.'o. banks of Matane River 10 miles up stream, 
August, 1904, F. F. Forbes: Rimouski Co. dry ledges, Bic, July, 
1904, Collins cC* Fernald: Bonaventure Co. alluvial woods, mouth of 
Bonaventure River, July, 1902, Williams & Fernald; gravelly beach 
and flats, Bonaventure River, August, 1904, Collins, Fernald & Pease. 


A. humilis sp. nov. 

.1. spicata many Amer. authors, in part, probably; not A. spicata 

(Lam.) Koch, Dendrol. i. p. 182 (1869). 

Frutex 3-12 dm. altus caespitosus substoloniferus; folds ovali- 
oblongis ovalibus vel obovato-cuneatis basi subcordatis vel rotundatis 
apice obtusis margine grosse dentato-serratis, dentibus valde patenti- 
bus, junioribus subtus dense tomentosis, pilis pallide flavescentibus, 
demuni glabratis sul)viridis, venis subevanescentibus, petiolis 8-20 
mm. longis; racemis densis erectis tomentosis; petalis 7—10 mm. 
longis obovato-oblongis; hypanthio pelviformi post anthesem infra 
constricto; sepalis brevibus triangulari-lanceolatis vel -ovatis ab 
medio revolutis; ovario ad apicem dense lanato; fructu atropurpureo 
glauco. 

A rather stiffly upright shrub, 3-12 dm. high, growing in patches 
from rhizome-like bases (stoloniferous), the individual stems scat¬ 
tered: leaves oval-oblong or less commonly oval, rarely obovate- 
cuneate (blade of average leaves 2.5-5 cm. long by 2-4 cm. broad), 
sub-cordate, rarely rounded at the base, broadly rounded to a low' 
angle at the apex, rarely sub-acute or sub-truncate; margin coarsely 
dentate-serrate to beloAV the middle, or in stunted plants to the middle 
only; teeth rather low', often double, ascending, abruptly short- 
apiculate from a blunt summit, sinus acute (4-5 teeth per cm., about 
20 teeth on each side when toothed to the base); green above when 
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young, unfolding witli the Howt'rs, at first densely j)ale-flavese(‘nt- 
toinentose l)eneath, at length pah' green and glatu'ons or nearly so 
exet'pt usually the i)etioles, and slightly glaneons; veins in average 
leaves pairs, eonspienons, asec'iiding, the upper espeeially so, 

elos(' tog('ther, slightly more arching and slightly less regular than in 
A. fifUKjninra, mostly forking and la'eoming indistinct before rc'aehing 
th(' margin; mature petioles S-2() mm. long: flowers small and num¬ 
erous in rather <lense tt'rminal and lateral upriglit racemes (about 

4- 0 cm. long): pediec'Is and a.xis silky-tomento.se, lower pc'diet'ls 

5- 17 mm. long, in fruit 10-20 (25) mm. long: pi'tals obovate-oblong, 
broad for the length (7-10 mm. by 4-5 mm.), broadest just above 
tlu' middle: hyj)anthium saueer-sha])ed, about 4 mm. in diaim'ter, 

(juite promiiu'nt, 


th(' voung fruit and tlu'n 


constricted Ix'low on 
tonu'ntose outsi<le or Ix'eoming glabratc* toward the summit: sepals 
short, triangular-lanceolate or ovate', 2 4 mm. long, revolute' from 
the' eeiielelle when the' petals fall, usually hairy e)n be)th sieh's: e)vary 
eh'ii.se'ly we)e)lly at the' summit: fruit almost black, glaue'e)us, sweet, 
jeiiey anel agreeable. Fie:s. 2 A-G. 

Fle)wers appearing with thexse eef J. sitiHiuiiivn, abe)ut 10-11 elays 
late'r than .1. nniddcnsis; fruit maturing in August. Dry oj)en reeeky 
or gra\e'lly seeil in e'aleare'e)ns elistrie-ts; Wnneent anel Ontariei te> New 
York, ()hie>, Nebraska, anel i\Iinne'se)ta, anel appare'iitly ne>rthw('stwarel 
to INFaeke'nzie. 

This spe'cies eliffers fre)m A. sanciuinra in its le)w stature, ste)le)ni- 
ferous greewth, blunte'r h'ave's, lower, blunter anel me)re aseeneling tee'th, 
less straight anel h'ss parallel veins which do ne)t run elirectly te> the 
teeth, upright elense we)e)lly raceme's, smaller fle)wers e)U shorte'r j)e'eli- 
oels with sheerter anel broader sepals anel petals, anel slightly ele'eper, 
narreewe'i’ hypanthium. The hyi)anthium e)f ^1. suingiiinra is almost 
re)tat('. while that eif A. hiiniilis is elee'ply saueer-sliaj)e'el. 

A. hiiniillfi is alwavs low, anel, se) far as the writer can learn, alwavs 
has the' pe'cnliar “ste)lonifere)Us” habit above ele'scribeel. The roeits 
e)r ste'ins just at the surface e)f the' greeunel or slightly be'leew extend he)ri- 
zontally a she)rt elistance in a very irre'gular fashion anel then senel uj) 
strictly ere'C't branclu'el aerial she)e)ts. The' result is a “patch” of 
plants often covering a sepiare meter or me>re with the aerial stems 
eepially elistributeel oveir that area. The writer is aeepiainteel with this 
specie's on the shore's e)f Cayuga I.ake' in Central New York, where it 
fe)rms patches on the crests e)f the' elrie'st calcaixmus cliffs along the 
lake, anel where it is expexseel to full sunlight. Writing of this sj)e'cies, 
pre'sumably, Mr. Herbert Groh ^ says: “Each patch is se>me sepiare 


1 Ont. Xat. Sci. Bull. (No. 0, p. 52, 1010.) 
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rods in extent, like a tliicket of raspl)erries or osier-dogwoo<l, and the 
closely crowde<l steins coinjiosing it are only from one to three feet in 
height, and when found wore flowiM’ing profusely, regardless of size.” 

Occasionally, both in Vermont and at Ithaca, X. Y., individual 
plants occur with obovate-cuneate leaves dentate near the ajiex 
only, but in other resj)ects typical. These seem lik(* mere individual 
variations from the normal type. 

The following typical specimens have been examined. Veumoxt: 
— Lake Champlain, limestone headlands, ( loak Island, Isle la 
Motte, June, 1907, ./. A. Cmhrnan, no. S71 (probably); dry banks of 
Grand Isle, Rohhin.s\ Oakcfi (probably). Xkw York: — Rensselaer 
Co. Lansinglmrg, C. II. Peck; Troy, II. II. Eafon: Orange Co. West 
Point, May, 1882, I-'lla II'. Meanus (probably); Tompkins ('o. exposed 
rocks, shore of Cayuga Lake, Ithaca, 1896, ll’iegand. Ontario: — 
Xear Mt. Dennis, June, 1900, D. IT. Beadle; Hastings ( o., Relleville, 
1878, Maeoun; vicinity of Ottawa, July 1906, Btfdhcrg, no. 7912. 
Onio: — Franklin Co. Columbus, SidliL'anf (?). ^Michiga.n: — Kent 
Co. very barren sand, June, 1897, C. IF. Fa/Zim. 

1S(S2, J. Dunlop: Dame Co. 1861, T. J. Hale. Iowa; — Floyd ('o. 
(diaries City, May, 1875, ./. C. Arthur: Fayette (.’o., 1891, B. Fink. 
Minnesota; — Houston (.’o. Spring Grove, June, 1902, C. 0. 
Bosendahl, no. 316. Xerraska: — Cherry ('o. \’alentine. May, 
1898, Buies; Simeon, July, 1899, Bates; Merriman, 1898, Bates: 
Dawes Vo. Fort Robinson, May, 1897, Bates: Greeley ( o. Scotia 
Junction, Bates: Rock (Co. Kirkwood, Bates: Rrown (^o. Johnstown, 
Bates. Alberta; — vicinity of Banff, June, 1906, SVcavov/.svm Broien, 
nos. 23 &: 56 (not typical). Athabasca: — Athabasca River, 1S92, 
i/m E. Taylor (probably this sp.). Mackenzie: — t'ort Resolution, 
1903, E. A. Preble, no. 202 (prol)ably this sp.). 



3. A. FLORiD.x Lindlev. 


Amnia alnifolia X'utt., Gen. Am. i. p. 306 (1818), j>ossibly: Anielan- 
chier florida Lindley, Bot. Reg. t. 1589 (1833): Am. alnifolia, many 
Am. authors. 

Shrub 0.5-3 m. high; leaves broadly oval or short-ol)long-oval 
(blaile of average h‘af 3-4 cm. X 2.5-3.3 cm.); base subtruncate, 
rarely rounded or subcordate; apex rounded, subtruncate, or rarely 
refuse; margin coarsely and sharply toothed, usually to the middle 
or rarely below, with few, spreading, deltoid, obliquely acute teeth 
(3-5 teeth per cm.), and acute open sinuses; green above when young, 
fully unfolded but not full grown at flowering time, tomentose at first 
but very soon (MitinOy glabrous (usually before the flowi'rs are fully 
expanded); veins about 12 pairs, rather conspicuous, parallel, close 
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top'tlior, the upjter stron<;ly ascendinj;, all slijjhtly irregular and not 
running straight to the margin; mature petioles 15-20 mm. long: 
raeemes many llowerctl, mostly lateral, short, dense, erect, glahrous, 
3-5 em. long; lower pedicels S-17 mm. long, in fruit 10-25 mm. long: 
flowers small or of’medium size': petals from ohiong to narrowly 
ohlong, 7-15 mm. long: hypanthium open saucer-shaped, V('ry rarely 
slightly woolly, 3-4 mm. in diameter, constricted below on the young 
fruit: sepals short, triangular or lanceolate, 1.5-2.5 mm. long, re¬ 
curved from the middle when tin* petals fall, slightly woolly inside*: 
summit of the ovary woolly, beeoming almost glabrate in fruit: 
mature fruit almost black, glaucous. Fi(;s. 3 .V-d. 

Related to . 1 . iidngninca in its narrow and often long peitals, but dif¬ 
fering in the blunter leaves with veins which do not reach the* margin, 
fewer teeth of a dill'erent shape*, sheerter erect raceme*s with the; flenvers 
on she)rte'r peelicels, anel the more* glabrous character of the whe>le 
plant, ('le)sely relateel to .1. hudillis in the venation of the leaves ami 
in gene'ral a])])earance, but eliffe*ring in narreewer, e)ften longer, pe*tals, 
blunter leaves, usually sharper teeth, anel niueh e*arlie*r le).ss of te)- 
tentum. 

The tolleewing typical specimens from the area covereei by this 


paper have b(‘en e.xamincel. ^^lc^Ie:.v.\:—IIe)ughte)n ('o. Isle 
Jieeyale*, July, 11)09, IT. .S. Cooper, no. 122: Keweenaw Ce). em blulfs, 
Mav & Julv, 18S1), 0. A. Forwdl: .Alcona do. Plains, June, l.S<SS, 
L. h. Ifailni. 

4. A. stolonifera sp. nov. 

A. .'ipicofa Brit. & Brown, 111. FI. ii. p. 23S (1897), in part; Brit. 

Man. p. 517 (1901) in part; many Europ. auth. in part: not .1. 
spicota (Lam.) Keech, Denelrol. i. p. 182 (1809). A. oralis of many 
Europ. auth. in part; not Pi/rus oralis Willd., Berlin Baumz., eel. 1, 
p. 259 (1790); ne)t A. ovalift Medic. Gcsch. j). 79 (1793): not .1. 


oraliff Borkh., Forth, ii. p. 1259 (1803). 


0 

J 


oblongifolia 


F'ernald, Gray’s Man. eel. 7, p. 400 (1908), in part. 

F’rutex 3-12 dm. altus substolonifcrus caespitosns; foliis ovalis 
raro oblongo-ovalibus orbicularibus vcl obovato-cuneatis apice fere 
rotunelatis mucronatis basi fere rotundatis raro subcordatis vel 
cuneatis margine subtiliter serratis, junioribus subtus albo-tomentosis 
demum uneliciue glabris vel glabratis, venis primariis 7-11 jugis 
egularibus arcuato-ascendentibus evanescentibus; racemis brevibus 


eh'iisis ercctis sericeo-tomentosis; pctalis 7-9 mm. longis; hypanthio 
j)elvife)rmo post anthesem infra constricto conspicuo; sepalis revolntis; 
ovarie) ad apicem tomcnto.so; fructu atropurpurco vcl nigro glauco. 

.A rather still’ upright shrub, 3-12 dm. high, forming patches (“sto- 
lonifere)ns”) as in .4. huinilis: leaves commonly oval, rarely oblong- 
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oval or orl)icular, very rarely ol^ovate-euneate (average blades 2.5- 
5 cm. X 2-3.5 cm.); ape.x rounded or sub-acute, mueronate; base 
rounded, rarely subeordate with a small narrow sinus, rarely cuneate; 
margin finely serrate with low obliquely-mucronatc teeth, almost or 
quite entire on the lower third (5-8 teeth per cm.; 20-28, rarely 
30-32, teeth on each side if toothed to the base), and acute or rounded, 
open sinuses; green and glabrous above when young, densely white- 
tomentose beneath, soon glabrous throughout or the petioles and 
midribs often remaining slightly hairy; about half grown at flowering 
time and then just unfolding, at maturity usually pale green and 
glaucous, sometimes deep green; primary veins, in average leaves, 
7-11 (mostly 8-9) pairs, irregularly and distantly arranged, usually 
curved upward beyond the middle and becoming very irregular and 
indistinct before reaching the margin; mature petioles slender, 10- 
18 mm. long; racemes short, tlense, erect, 1.5-4 cm. long; pedicels 
and a.xis silky tomentose or almost glabrous, the lower pedicels 7- 
15 mm. long, in fruit 12-22 mm. long: flowers small; petals obovate- 
oblong, broad for the length, 7-9 mm. long: hypanthium open, 
saucer-shaped, about 3-4 mm. in diameter, tomentose at the base or 
nearly glabrous, constricted below on the young fruit and then very 
prominent; .sepals triangular-lanceolate, 2.5-3 mm. long, revolute 
from the middle when the petals fall, inner face tomentose: summit 
of the ovary densely woolly: fruit purplish black, glaucous, sweet, 
juicy and of good flavor. Figs. 4 A-G. 

Flowers appearing a few days later than those of A. oblongifolia 
and A. Iarin,s; fruit maturing in July. On dry rocks, gravel, or rarely 
in sand, in non-caleareous districts on the coastal plain; in New¬ 
foundland, and from Maine to Virginia. It accompanies the coastal 
plain flora up the rivers, and exteinls to the non-caleareous summits of 
mountains in \’ermont and western Massachusetts, as well as to the 
samly region about .\ll)any. New York, and Lake George, and ap|)ar- 
ently also to the shores of Lake Huron and Lake Erie. Type 
specimen in Gray Herb.— Sandy R. R. bank, Wellesley, Mass., 
May-June, 1911, ]Vi.rgan(l. 

This species has the same habit as A. humilis, and takes the jflace 
of that plant on the coastal plain. In floral structure there is vmy 
little difference between the two, but the foliage of the present species 


is much more elo.seb 


’ rt 


foil 


it differs in the shorter outline of the leaf, fewer veins, and slightly 
coar.ser teeth. It is similar to A. sanguinca, A. humilis, A. florida, 
and A. Bartramiaua in the conspicuous constricted hypanthium on 
the half grown fruit. The remaining four species are without this 
character. 


The following typical 

fouxdl.\nd: — ' 


specimens have been examined. Nkw- 
Grand F'alls, rocks and talus, gorge of the Exploits 
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Uhodora 


[July 


Hivor, July & Aujjust, 1011, Frniald tC* Wicijand, nos. 5557,5558, 
5550, 5561, 5562, 5563, 560S, 5623, 5633; Hiisliy Pond, gra.velly and 

rocky pond shore, July & Auiiust, 1011, Fcrnald <(* W{('(jaml, nos. 
5627, 5630, 5635. M.vine: — Washington ('o. dry roadside thicket. 
West Pemhrok(‘, July, 1000,/’crau/d A- WuHjaud (Fenudd, no. 1887): 
Hancock ('o., Orland, y/r/c/z O'. Athins: IVnohscot ('o. river hank, 
lloehar’s, July, 1000, Fermdd; ledgy shore, Oldtown, Septenilzer, 
1807, Fermdd; h‘dgy shore*, Orono, July, 1802 and 1807, Fcrnald: 
Piscataepiis (.’<)., granite ledges, toi) of llutiker Mountain, East Guil- 


lord, May, 1806, (Ico. li. Fcrnald, no. 30: h'ranklin C’o. Phillips, 


Septc'inher, 1801, 



crevice of rocks. Bald Mt., July, 1002, 


F. li. Chamberlain: Kennehec Co. ledgy river hauk, Waterville, 
June, 1874, F. L. Scribner, Septeinher, 1808, Fcrnald; Kent’s Hill, 
Readfield, 1802, Farbisdi; Androscoggin ('o. South I’oland, 1803 and 
1805, Furbish; East Eivcrniorc, 1804, Furbish: Livennore Ealls, 1878, 
Furbish; Bear Mt., Eivermon*, 1806, Furbish: O.xford Co. low bushes 
on ledgy bank, Gilead, August, 1807, Furbish: Lincoln Co. roadside, 
Bristol, July, 1003, ./. 11. Churchill: Sagadahoc (A), ^^ cst Bath, 1802, 
Furbish: Cumberland Co. West Baldwin, 1000, Furbish; Brunswick, 
1802, Furbish: York Co. Wells, 1808, Furbish; rocky woods, York, 
June, 1000, Fcrnald; Shapleigh, June, 1001, Furbish. New H.\mp- 
SHiUE: — IL, //. F. Sanjenf, no. 2.5: Cheshire Co. ledgy river 
bank, Walpoh*, .luly, 1800, Fcrnald. Yeumo.vt: — C.hittend(*n (’o. 
Essex .lunction, August, 1800, FiKdc.s'fon, no. 1176: Addison Co. 
clitfs. Snake Mt., Weybridge, .May, 1800, F. liraincrd: Rutland Co. 



Twin Mt., May, 1808, Fdfdc.'ifon, no. 185 (probably this sp.). 
ciir.sE'iTs: — Es.se.x Co. East Glouceste'r, May, 1800, ,/. //. Scars: 
(Middlese.x (5)., MidelU'sex hells. May, 1881, F. S. Collins; Stoiu'hain, 
South Reservoir, .luly, 1804, IP. /’. Rich; Xatick, dry upland woods, 
I*ickcrcl Pond, 1000, W icijand: Xorfolk ('o. summit of Great Blue 
Hill, h'dgcs. May, 1800, K cnncdi/ A* Fermdd, h'dgcs, north side, 

.Tune, 1000, IP. F. Rich, 1000, F. F. Williams, \m and 1002, 
Flojid; Wellesley, dry banks, 1008, ICicfiand, and sandy railroad bank, 
1011, II icfiand: Xantucket Co. Jum*, 1000, M. .1. Pai/, no. 7.5: 
Erauklin ( o. sand jzlains. Miller’s Ealls, .Montague, May, 1011, 
termdd: Berkshire Co. tin* Dome near summit, Shellield, Atigust, 
\W2, R. ffojfmann. Co.N'.N’EcricnT: — Xcw London Co. moist ground 
near Stillman’s (A)ve, Wat(*rford, May and .lime, 1001, (\ B. (irarcs: 
Hartlord Co. dry sandy bank. East Hartford, May & Scj)t('niber, 
1006, C. . 1 . II cafhcrbi/, no. 2018 ; Sotithington, rocky or sandy road¬ 


side, 1000, 1001, C. IF 



Xew \okk: — Washingt(tn ( o. 


sandy plains north of Sandy Hill, August, 10(M), 8. If. Burnham: rocks 
cast of Port Ann, ^^ay, 1000, Burnham: Warren Co. rocks in Ilud.son 
River, Glens Ealls, May & September, 1000, Burnham., no. 13: Suf¬ 
folk Co. dry j)ine barrens south of Rotikoidvoma, July, 1008, R. M. 
Harper: Xew York Co., ('itetus Knoll, .\cw 5'ork City, .lune, 1800, 
IP. A’. Clidc. X'ew Jersey: — X. .1., 1.840, J.w Craij: Sussex Co. 
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Culvers Gap, summit of west side, July, 1907, S. S. Van Pelt; High 
Point, 1S91, A. L. Britton; high rocky hill. High Point, July, 1909, 
K. K. Mackenzie, no. 4201: Pas.saic Co. rocky headlands, Charlotte- 
hurg. May, 1908, K. K. Mackenzie: Bergen Co. Palisades, 1890, 
Bickncll: Union C’o. (?), Great Island near Klizahcthport, July, 1890 
(not typical): Monmouth Co. margin of woods, July, 1910, 8, 
Broien tO B. Long, no. 108. 



A ANI.\: 


— Luzerne Co. L. V. 
R. R. between Moos('head and Bear Creek Junct., July, 1901, S. 
Broirn: Monroe Co. base of Pocono Knob, July, 1890, ./. Crairford; 
near Tannersville, July, 1901, »S. Brown: Northampton Co. on the 
Delaware River above Kaston, May, 1897, T. C. Porter: Bucks Co. 
Naseville, iMay 1897, . 1 . Jahn: ('hester Co. Phoenixville, July, 1803, 
/. C. Martunhile. M akyla.n'd: — Montgomery Co. rocks. Great 
Falls of the Potomac, 1X9’), /•’. V. Corille, no. 100, Pollard, no. 100; 
May, 1899 E . S. Steele. \ iugixia: — Princess Co. near \ irginia 
Beach, 1898, Corille (C* K earneg, no. 51 (not typical): Nan.semond 
Co. near Suffolk, 1898, Kearneii (not typical). Nokth Carolina: — 
Buncoml>e (’o. banks of French Broad River, June, 1898, BUttnore 
Ilerharinm, no. 0700 (not typical). iMiciiiGA.v : — Alpena Co. on 
sterile “pkdns” near .Vlpena, July, 1895, C. V. Wheeler. 


5. A. ORLOXGiFoLiA (T. & G.) Roeuicr. 

Me.^pilns eanadeni^i.s' a ohondis ^lich.x., FI. Bor. Am. p. 291 (1S03) 
(?); Sarg., Silva, iv. p. 128 (1892), in part. J/. a/7)or(’« ^'lichx.. Hist. 
Arb. Am. Sept. iii. p. 08 (ISIO), in small part. Pyras or<di.'( Bigcl., 

FI. Bost. ed. 2, p. 195 (1824); Pursh, FI. Am. S(‘pt. p. 3*10 (1814): 
not P. oralift W 'i\U\., Berk Baumz. p. 259 (1790); nor .1. oralia Medic. 
Gesch. p. 79 (1793): nor . 1 . or(di.'i Borkh, Forstb. ii. j). 12.59 (1803). 
Aroma oralm Torr., FI. N. U. S. p. 479 (1824). Am. canadensi.'t (3 


ohlongifolta T. & G.. 1*4. N. A. i. p. 473 (1840); Ton*., FI. N. V. p. 225 



84.3); Gray, Man. ed. 1, p. I) 



848); e<l. 2, in part; ed. 0, in ])art. 


A. oidongifolui Roem., l*'am. Nat. Syst. RosiH. p. 147 (1847); Robiirson 
& I’Vrnald, Gray’s ]\ran. ed. 7, p. 400 (1908), in part; .1. Botryapium 
Brit. & Brown, 111. Flora ii. p. 238 (1897), in part; Brit., Man. ]>. 517 


(1901 in 



Sarg., Trees N. A. p. 301 


A. ohortdi.'i Ashe, Bot. Gaz. xxxv. j). 434 (1903); 



, in part. .1. intermedia Blanchard, 


Torreya, vii. p. 98 (1907), in part; Brit., N. A. Trees, p. 438 (1908), 
in part; not .1. intermedia Spach, Hist. Veg. Phan., ii. p. 85 (1834). 

Shrub with the slender upright stems growing in rather dense 
fastigiate clumps (cespitose, alder-like), 2-8 m. high, not stoloni- 
ferous; leavt's oblong elliptic-oblong or narrowly obov'ate-oblong 
(average blades 3 .5.5 cm. X 1.8-2.8 cm.); apex rounded or l)arcly 
acute, mucronate or cusj)idate; base rounded, rarely subcordate with 
a minute sinus, rarely subacute; margin very finely serrate with low 
sharp teeth nearly or Cjuite to the base (0-11, av. 8-9, teeth per cm., 
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Uliodora 


[July 


or fewer on leaders; 20-45, mostly 25-40, teeth on each si<le on 
average leaves) and aeute hut open sinuses; when young densely 
white tonientose heneath, nearly glahrous above, less than half 
grown at flowering time and still unfolded, at maturity usually deep 
green, rarely glaucous, glabrous except petioh* and lower portion of 
midrib, the latter ])romlnent; primary veins in average leaves 10-15 
(mostly 11-13) pairs, somewhat irregular, rather close together, 
slightly upeurved toward the margin, becoming indistinct and anasto¬ 
mosing in the outer third, uppermost veins widely spreading; mature 
petioles 8-15 mm. long: racemes short, dense, upright, terminal and 
many lateral, 2.5-0 cm. long; pedicels and axis silky-tomentose, 
lower pedicels 8-18 mm. long, scarcely longer in fruit (10-22 mm. long): 
flowers rather small: petals from obovate-oblong to oblanceolate or 


linear. 


I 


siolonifc 


hypanthium campanulate, 3-5 mm. in diameter, tomentose at the 
l)ase or all over, on young fruit still campanulate and not cons])icu- 
ously constricted: sepals tomentose within, triangular, acute, 1.5- 
2.5 (3) mm. long, erect or irregularly spreading: summit of the ovary 
glabrous or very rarely somewhat woolly: fruit nearly black, glaucous, 
moderately sweet and agreeable. Figs. 5 A-H. 

Flowersappearing early with those of A. hievis; fruit ripe in June. 
Non-calcareous swamps or low grounds in the coastal plain from 
southern Maine to South Carolina and possibly Georgia.^ 

This is a very characteristic plant along the coast. In Massachu¬ 
setts and Connecticut, where it is quite common, the liushy habit 
enables one to recognize it at a distance when it is in flower, since the 
peculiar alder-like habit is tjuite characteristic. The calyx anti hy¬ 
panthium of this species represent a distinct type, since it is the only 
species, except po.ssil)ly .f. liartramiana, in which the sei)als do not 

normallv turn back in some fashion. About Boston, where the writer 

- 

has ob.served this plant for several seasons, the short stubby sepals are 
quite generally erect, or only irregularly sjireading, even until (he fruit 
is mature. This species, too, is the only one in which the lanation 
of the summit of the ovary varies greatly, and all gradations from a 
completely glabrous condition, which seems most common^ to a 
sparselv lanate covering mav occasionallv be found. .Ml other 

1 % ~ 4 C 

characters, however, remain fairly constant. At pre.sent, there is nq 
good reason to believe that this variation in the woolly covering of 
the ovarv is due to hvbridization. 


1 Aslio says of his A, obovalis, wliich seems to be this species: — “This plant is not 
uncommon along the edges of swamps on loose soils from Smithfleld. N. C.. southward 
along the coast to Augusta, Ga., and according to Sargent to Mobile. Ala.” The 
writer has not seen plants from so far south. 
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As the fruit matures the inflorescence expands much less in this 
species than in others, the axis and pedicels remaining short. The 
shoots upon wliich the racemes are home remain short also, while 
frecpiently there is a strong growth of leafy shoot beyond the inflores¬ 
cence and as a result the inflorescence often appears to have been left 
far behind, and to have been lateral when reallv terminal after the 
manner of Stfll> ria iillfiinosa. rnfortunately this condition is too 
frequently obscu e to be of use as a distinguishing characteristic. 

At Ithaca, N< w \ork, and at Freeville, ten miles away, a very 


anomalous cond tion exists in respect to 


ifolia. Several 


plants have beer found by the writer in low or boggy ground, which 
have the exact 1 abit of this species and which appear like it when 
in flower, but v hich have a more acute leaf than A. ohlongifolia 
wi th fewer veins and fewer sharper teeth as well as a slight tendency 
toward purple co oration when young. The largest and finest of these 
plants are found in a boggy spot noted already as an extreme inland 
station for sever: 1 coastal plain species, among which is Lyonia ligiis- 
trina. A satisfa itory disposition of these plants cannot be made 
until the region i thoroughly searched to see if the typical .1. ohlongi- 
folia may not be < iscover(*d. If such a di.scovery should be made these 
anomalous plant may be reasonably interpreted as hybrids l)etween 
A. ohlongifolia at d A. lacvis. 

The following lypical specimens have been examined. Maine: — 
Kennebec (’o. F ,yette, 1S78, K. Fnrlri.sh: Oxford Co. Giiea<l, 1897, 
Furbish: (’umbe land (M. \^est Baldwin, September, 1900, Furbish: 
\ork Co. Wells 1897, 1898, Furbish. MA.ssACiirsETXs: — Essex 


(V)., Ipswich, Oa rs; East Gloucester, July, 1891, ./. //. Scars: Mid- 



^ex ( o. Line In, May, 1900, Fernabi; Spot Pond, Stoneham, 
May, 18.54, II n. Booff; Fresh Pond swamps, Caml)riclge, 1855, 
M ni. Booff: Sul oik Co. Roxbury, 188.5, Win. Booff: Suffolk or 
Norfolk ('os. St my Brook Reservation, June, 189.5, P. Gallaghery 
.lune, 1895, If . ib Manning: Norfolk Co. swamps, Wellesley, 1908, 
A. M. llbegand; flue Hill, wet place near observatorv, 1911, Wiegand; 
Holbrook, .lime, 899, E. F. Willi arns: Barnstable ( o. Hyannisport, 
July, 1890, ./. A. Churchill. Connecticut: — New London (M. 

moist ground ne;ir Silliman’s (’ove, and low ground near south end 
of Fargo Road, V aterford, Alav & -lulv, 1901, C. B. Graces: Hartford 
Co. “roadside in sandy soil,” and “beside brook,” and “roadside in 
wet hard soil,” Southington, May & June, 1901, C. II. Bissdl: New 
Haven (’o. damp woods, Oxford, May & June, 1901, E. B. Ilargcr: 
Fairfield (-’o. wet woods, Bridgeport, May, 1901, E. II. Fames. 
New \okk: — Richmond Co. in swamp, Annadale, May Ik August, 
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llluxlora 


[.I ULY 



1892, X. L. liriffon: T<)in|)kins Co. (prohahly tliissp.). Nkw Jkksky: 

— Pas.saic ( o. Manche.ster, 1877, .1. liroicii: Moniiiouth Co., l“'arni- 
ingclalo. May 1910, B. Loiuj <(• 8. Brown, no. 3600: Ocean ( o. 
Forked Fiver, 1896, K.\c. Torr. liot. (3uh: Burlington Co. Brown’s 
Mills, April, 1905, A. MncKltcrc: Camden Co. (?) Westville, 

1894, *1. MdcKlwcc: Atlantic ( o. Landisvilic, dune, 1899, C. A. 
Grafts Ilerl).; Folsom, June, 1911, B. Long, no. 5918; Xewlonville, 
June, 1911, B. Isfiig, no. 5915. Pk.\.\sylv.\ni.\: — Delaware Co. 

Preston Run, June, 1904, .1. Jalin: Lancaster Co. 1900, Ildlcr; 
vicinity of Smithvillc, May, 1890, ,/. K. Small. District op' Colum¬ 
bia:— Vicinity of Wasliington, 1880, L. F. Ward. \ ikcunt.v: — 
Norfolk Co. Great Bridge, Vlay, 1893, Britton cO Small; near North- 
wt‘st, 1898, Kearncji, no. 1100: Princess Ann Co. 1898, Kearnrij, 
no. 1125. North Carolina: — South East N. C., IF. IF. .I.s7/r; 
Cumherland (’o. Fayettc'ville, 1895, .1. Bradford. South Carolina: 

— Darlington Co. “ditch across creek at Paper Mill,” Ilartsville, 
1909, IF. 8. Coker (prohahly this sj).). 


6. A. CANADKXSLS (L.) Medicus. 


Mespilus catiadensis L. Sp. PI. p. 478 (1753). Pi/rns Botryapium 
L. f. Suppl. p. 255 (1781); Willd. Sp. PI. ii. p. 1013 (1799); Pursh FI. 
Am. Sept. p. 339 (1814). Crataegus racemo.m Lamk. Encyc. i. p. 84 
(1783) (?). Mespilus nirea. Marsh. .Arhust. p. 90 (1785) (?). A. 
canaden.svi Vledic. Gesch. p. 79 (1793). Crataegus amoeua Salisb. 
Prod. p. 357 (1796). Mespilus canadensis ^ eordata Mich.x. FI. Bor. 
Am. j). 291 (1803). A. Botryapium Borkh. Handh. Forsth. ii. p. 
1260 (1803) (?); DC. Prod. ii. p. 632 (1825); Hook, FI. Bor. Am. i. p. 
202 (1840) (?); Brit. & Brown, 111. FI. ii, p. 238 (1897), in jiart; Brit. 
IMan. p.517 (1901), in part; Small FI. S('. II. S. j). 531 (1903), in |)art. 
Aronui Botryapium IVrs. Syn. ii. j). 39 (1807); Torr. FI. N. & M. U. S. 
I. p. 479 (1824). Mespilus arhorea Michx. Hist. Arh. Am. Sept. iii. 
p. 68 (1810). Aronia arhorea. Barton, Comp. FI. Phil. i. p. 228 (1818). 
Ain. oralis /3 suheordata D(k Prod. ii. p. 632 (1825) (probably this sp.). 
Aronia suheordata Raf. e.\. DC. Prod. ii. p. 632 (1825) (?). Am. cana¬ 
densis a Botryajnum. T. & G. FI. N. A. p. 473 (1840); Torr. FI. N. Y. 
p. 225 (1843); Gray, Man. ed. 1, p. 130 (1848) (?); Robinson & 
Fernald in Gray’s Man. cd. 7, p. 460 (1908). A. canadensis var. (?) 
oblongifolia, Gray’s Man. ed. 2, p. 126 (1856), in part; Man. cd. 6, 
p. 167 (1889), in part. .1. canadensis var. obovalis Sarg. Silva iv. 
p. 128 (1892) in part. A. canadensis var. tomentula Sarg. Trees N. A. 
p. 361 (1905); Robiiuson & Fernald, Rhodora xi. p. 47 (1909). .4. 


intermedia Brit. N. Trees, j). 438 (1908) in jiart; not Spach, Hist. 
Veg. Phan. ii. p. 85 (1834). 

Irregukarly bushy tree, 5-10 m. high, or sometimes a shrub, 
fastigiately and irregularly branched above; stems solitary or few 
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tof'ethcr; leaves ^jenerally ohovate, less commonly ovate, oval or 
oblong (average blades 4-10 cm. long by 2.2-5 cm. wide); base cordate, 
or very rarely rounded or subacute on individual leaves near the ends 
oi shoots; ape.x very acute, or more commonly acuminate; margin 
very sharply and .somewhat doubly serrate almost or quite to the ba.se, 
with medium ovate-triangular acuminate teeth separated by usually 
acute rather deep sinuses (G-IO teeth per cm.; (38) 45-75, mostly 
50-00 teeth, on each side of average leaves); blades and petioles densely 
white tomentose l)elow when young, less so abov'e, traces of tomentum 
usually persistent, especially on tlie petioles, until maturity or even 
until old age, becoming green, not purple, very small at flowering 
time and not unfolded, or even entirely enclosed within the bud- 
scales; at maturity green or yellowish green, scarcely glaucous; 
primary veins in average leaves 11-17 pairs, often with short inter¬ 
mediate ones, unequally distant, sinuous, aufistomosing and indistinct 
in the outer third, the uppermost very irregular, widely spreading; 
mature petioles 10-25 mm. long: racemes short, rather dense, nodding, 
3-5 cm. long; lower pedicels 8-17 mm. long, becoming 15-25 mm. long 
in Iruit, silky tomentose: flowers of medium size: petals linear or 
linear-oblong, 10-14 mm. long: hypanthium small, 2.5-3 (rarelv 3.5) 
mm. m diameter, campanulate, glabrous or somewhat woolly, soon 
stretched around the summit of the ovary after flowering, and not 
constricted below: sepals broadly oblong-triangular, abruptly pointed 
or obtu.se, rarely more slender, tomentose, 2-3 mm. long, aliruptly 
refle.xed at the base when the petals fall: summit of ovary glabrous: 
fruit scanty, maroon-purjile, dry and tasteless. Figs. ()A-G. 

h lowers appearing \ ery early in spring before the leaves, or with 
the leaves in the more shrubby forms; fruit ripening in June. Hry 
banks and hillsides, \Va.shington ( ounty, Maine, and from western 
New Hampshire to Iowa, Kansas and Missouri, and southward to 
Georgia and Louisiana. 

The broad sepals and small hypanthium are usually quite character¬ 
istic of this species, but both vary to .some e.xtent. It is also th(‘ only 
species with leaves distinctly tomentose on both surfaces wlnm young. 
It is distinguisheil from .1. Itwius by the tomentose inflorescence and 
leaves, th(‘ size ot the hypanthium, shape of the sepals, number of 
veins in the lea\'es, and the numlier and shape of the teeth. From 
A. ohlonffifolia it differs in habit, in length of petals, size of hypanthium, 
shape and position of the .sepals as well as the shape of the leaf, and its 
apex. The teeth are sharper ami larger than in A. ohlourjifolia, with 
deep sharp sinuses. In the Southwest, the sinuses, however, are fre¬ 
quently shallower and not .so acute, and the hypanthium is often 

larger. The tomentum is more persistent than in any of the other 
species. 
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Uhodora 


1J V LY 


This is the most ahundant sjieoies in central New York and prol)ahly 
the most ahundant from Ontario southward and southwestward; 
hut is unknown in eastern New Kn<jland except at IVmhroke, Maine. 
This isolated station at Penihroke is, however, not unique, since sev¬ 
eral other plants were found in the same locality which showed a simi¬ 
larly interrupted distrihution. These other plants wer(‘ caleiphiles, 
which fact su^ifjests that the occurrence of A. canadrnjiift at Pembroke 
is due to a local outcrop of lime. Miehaux,* in his description of Mrs- 
pilus arborca (which is prohahly a synonym of A. canadciisift), may 


have confused this species with others wlu'U he said: “With the ex¬ 
ception of the maritime parts of the Carolinas and of (leorgia, this 
tree is spread over the whole extent of the Thiited States and of (5m- 
ada; hut it is most multiplied upon the Alleghany Mountains, and 
upon the elevated hanks of the rivers which flow from them.” 

This species comes into full hloom before the leaves are conspicu¬ 
ous in the spring, and while they are still cotnpletely covered with 
white wool. The flowers are usually very ahundant and the plant, 
therefore, presents a l)eautiful snowy-while appearance with no 
intermixture of green or purple. As the common conspicuous snowy- 
white shad-hush of the landscape, it replaces inland the .-I. oblongifolia 
of th<' coastal plain. 

According to the experience of the writer in central New 5 ork, 
A. caiiadrusin does not j)roduee fruit which will at all compare 
in edible (pialities with that produced by other species, and he has 
never S('en it of the same blue-black color as in other species. Ihe 
pulp, too, is usually comparatively dry and tasteless. Michaux says 
(of McHpilus arhorea), “ . . . largest tree rari'ly yields more than half a 
pouml . . . The fruit of this tree is, in my opinion, too small and too 
scanty to reward the pains of improving its taste ami of increasitig its 


volume by long continued cultivation.” (5n the contrary, Curtiss’ 
says: “In the latter [Lower District] section of the State [North 
Carolina], it is hardly more than a shrnb, and is common along 
branches jind swamps (A. oblongifolia ...?... auct.). In the former 
[Upper 1).], it inhabits the shaded sides of Mountains, and is 15 to 25 
feet high. The frtiit is here much sweeter, more juicy and palatable, 
like the Medlar, than in other parts of the Stat(‘, ami the. trees are some- 


* N. A. Sylva (Transl.) ii. p. 41 (lSo:i). 

2M. A. C^irlis, Trees of N. C. i) 08 dSOO). 
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times recklesslv cut down to obtain it.” Whether tliis difference of 

C 

opinion is due to a confusion of A. canadensis, A. laevis, and .1. ohlongi- 


foli 


Wan^jenheim ^ in writing of Pjirns 


liotriiapinin in “New 5Ork Province,” says of the fruit (translate*!): 
“The dark-earinine-red round-oval fruit is ripe toward the end of June 
— the flesii that surrounds these [seeds] is whitish, of sour taste, and 
serves only for the food of birds.” His P. lioiri/apinni was described 
as hairy when youn^, and was probably, in the main, .1. canadensis. 

The relation of the arborescent and shrubby forms of this species is 
perplexing. In ('entral N(‘w York the writer has found the arbores¬ 
cent form more common in the open, and the small shrubby form 
more common in the woods or on cliffs. The more tree-like plants 
frecpiently have a very short trunk, or if the trunk is longer, it is 
irregular and the branches are frecpumtly turned more to one side, 
so that the transition to tlu' smaller plants is not as abrupt as would 


at first appear. The two, obviously intergrade. The shrubby 
imiividjials, which may have several stems from the base, suggest 
.1. ohloni/ifalia, but the tops are bushy and spreading, thus giving 
a more umbrella-type of growth than the fastigiate habit of A.ohlongi- 
folia. Th(‘ leaves on the shrubbv form are usually more or less un- 
folded at the time of flowering, while on most of the trees they have 
scarcelv emerjred from the bud-scales when the tree is in full bloom. 



These forms are probably ecological. 

The following typical specimens have been examined. 

Washington Co. rocky woods. West Pembroke, July, 1909, Fc.rnald & 
Wiegand (Fernaid, no. 



New II.xmpsuiue: 


Sullivan Co. 


Sumner’s I'aHs, Plainfield, July, 1900, Eggleston, no. 1959. Vi:ii.MoXT: 

— Rutland Co. Noyes Swamp, Pittsford, May, 1899, Eggleston, no. 
11.8.S; Twin Mountain, West Rutland, July, 1900, Eggleston. M.\ss- 
.xcnusETT.s; — Franklin Co. .‘^andy thicket near Miller’s Falls, May, 
1911, Fernald. (’onnecticut; — New Haven (’o. Middlcl)ury, 
April & July, 189(5, IF. Sliepard.son. 0.\'t.\rio: —Shore of Lake 
Ontario, (hinada, 1891, ./. Dearners: Welland (.’o. Niagara, May, 
1901, J. Macon,n, no. .3429(). New York; — Tompkins Co. dry 
banks, Ithaca, 1873 & 1882 Diidleg, 1896 Wiegand. Pexx.sylvaxia: 

— I.t‘higli (''o. June, 1878, .1. F. K. Krout; 1911 //. IF. Pretz, nos. 
3188, 3251, 3403: Monroe Co. August, 1911, liapard Long, no. 6586: 
Philadelphia Co., June, 1908, 8. 8. VAmPdt: Pike Co., Rlooming 
Grove, May, 1891, Anna M. I'ail: Alleghany Co. Harrison Township, 
1893, -1. Koenig. West Virginia; — Upshur Co. Bucklin, 



nu*itrag z. toiitsch. Korstwi.ss.; Anpf. Norclam. liolza. j). 1)0 (1787). 
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IvluHlora 


[July 



;ki : 



M. Pollock. DisTRicr (>f ('(tM’.MHiA: — Anatoslian Island, 
A])ril, 1881, L. M. U ord. \iiu:inia:—N orfolk (’o., near Norfolk, 
181)8, Kcanirii, no. 1173: Pulaski ('o. on Peak Mountain, alt. 2200 
ft., duly, 1802, ,/. K. SriKill: Smyth ( o. Pond iMonntain, and 
Marion, May, .Inly, 1802, A’. L. Britton, K. (J. Britton <(*.1. M. Vnil: 
Wash. C’o. White Top Mt., Aujj. 1802, Svudl. North Caroi.ika: — 
Henderson Co. woodland near Platroek, .June, 1004, Biltmorc Jlcr- 
fxirturn, no. .Atil.o f. Soi’TU C.vroia.na: — Oconee Co. Clein.sen Col¬ 
lege, 1000, //. ]). House, no. 1801. (iRorgia: — North Oeorgia, 1875, 
C. \\ rUjht: Bihh Co. dry woods near Holton, 10—, B. M. Ilorpcr, no. 
1800 (not typical). Kentucky ; — hanks of the Licking River, 
C. II’. 87/0/7. Ohio: — Lawrence Co. Ironton, Aj/ril & Alay, 1802, 
ir. C. W erner. AIiciiig.w: — (iratiot Co. Alma, sandy swamp, 
•Jtdy, 1803, C. .1. Dnns: Ingham Co. ciimpns, Alichig/m Agriculture 
College, Lansing, 1800. li.i.ixois: — Lasalle C'o. .sandstone ledges. 
Starved Rock, -Inly, 1000, (Ireenman, Lansing tC Dixon: Peoria ('o. 
hilly woodlands, Peoria, April-Tune, 1001, F. F. McDonald. Iowa: — 
Story Co. Ames, April, 1807, J{. Combs, no. 350. 
rocky hanks, Hnmas, .Inly, 1000, B. F. Bash, no. .5017: Newton Co. 
rocky hanks, .Iidy, 1803, Bash, no. 85: McDonald C'o. rocky hanks, 
July, 1803, Bush, nos. 8.5a. & 85c., July, 1802, no. 30. 

— Renton Co. 1880, E. N. Plank: Yell Co. Petit Jean, April, 1003, 
II. .1. Pilshri/. 

7. A. laevis, sp. nov. 

Pgrus Botrgapiuni Rigel. FI. Rost. ed. 2, p. 100 (1824); not .4. 
Botri/apinin Rorkh. Handh. Forsth. ii. p. 1200 (1803). A. canadensis 
var. Botriiapium Cray, Man. ed. 1, p. 130 (1848) prohjd/ly; al.so ed. 
2. A. canadensis Cray, Man. c<l. 0, ]). 100 (1880), Sarg. Silva iv. 

j). 127 (1802); Rrit. & Rrown Ill. FI. ii. p. 237 (1807); Rrit. Man. 
p. .517 (lOOD; Small, FI. Se. II. ,S. p. ,531 (1003); Sarg. Trees N. A. 
p. 300 (1005); Rohinson & F'ernald in Cray’s Man. ('d. 7, j). 4.50 
(1008); Rrit. N. A. 'Frees p. 437 (1008). 

.\rhor humilis irregularis ad 13 m. (43 ped.) alta vel interdum 
frute.v; foliis firmis ovato-ovalihus ovalihus vel ovato-ohlongis semper 
glahris hasi suhcordatis rotundatis vel raro acutis apice hreviter 
jicuminatis margine argute serratis, juniorihus luride glauco-pur- 
pureis raro viridihus demum viridihus, venis primariis 12-17-jugis 
irregularihus paulo Jircuatis ad marginem reticulatis summis diver- 
gentihus, petiolis tenuihus 12-2.5 mm. longis; racemis j/lerunupie 
Hexuosis pendulis ghihris; pedicellis perlongis; florihus grandihus 
pulchriscpie; ])etalis 12-18 mm. longis; hypanthio campanulato post 
anthesem infra paulo constricto inconspicuo; scpalis rex’olutis; 
ovario ad Jipicem glahris; fruct// purpureo vel atropurpureo glauco. 

.A tree, when well flcveloiH'd, 13 m. high or less, shruhhy in the north: 
leaves firm in t(‘.\ture, ovate-oval, oval or ovate-ohlong, rarely slightly 
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ohovate or elliptical (blade 4-0 cm. long by 2.5-4 cm. wide), sub- 
cordate, rounded, or more rarely acute at ba.se; apex short acuminate; 
margin sharply serrate nearly to the ba.se (except in occasional speci¬ 
mens in which some or all of the lower teeth are omitted), with firm, 
callous-tipped, usually subulat<‘, medium-sized teeth, and usually 
rounded sinuses, the body of the teeth usually wanting, or more 
rarely with acute sinuses and more prominent cuspidate teeth (0-8 


teeth per cm.; 85^( 


glabrous from the first or 


with a few silky hairs, at flowering time one-half to three-fourths 
grown ami lurid-glaucous-purple, rarely bright green, at maturity 
dark green and slightly glaucous, even the petioles glabrous; primary 
veins 12-17 pairs, with short intermediate ones, unequally distant, 
sinuous, slightly upeurving, anastomosing near the margin, upper¬ 
most widely spreading; mature petioles slender, 12-25 mm. long: 
racemes, wlu'ii well developed, many-Howered, flexuous, drooping, 
glabrous or nearly so, 3-7 cm. long; pedicels very long, the lower 
15-33 mm. long, becoming in fruit (25) 30-50 mm. long: flowers large 

and showy: petals oblong-linear, 10-18 mm. long: hypanthium 
campanulate, 2.75-5 mm. broad, glabrous, soon stretched around the 
summit of the ovary aft(‘r flowering, very slightly or not at all con¬ 
stricted below: sepals triangular-lanceolate or subulate (2.75) 3—4 mm. 
long, mostly abruptly reflexed at the base when the petals fall: sum¬ 
mit of the ovary glabrous: fruit purple or nearly black, glaucous, of 
fair C|uality, when half grown often broader than long. Figs. 7 A-G. 

Flow(*rs appcaritig with the leaves in early spring; fruit ripe in 
June in the latitude of Massachusetts and New York. On damp 

wooded slopes and banks, or in fields where not too dry, or at the edge 
of swamps, in calcareous and non-calcareous soil, from Newfoundland 
throughout New England, westward to Michigan and Kansas; and 
southward along the mountains to Georgia and Alabama. Type in 
Gray Herb. “ near Aqueduct Bridge, Wellesley, Massachusetts, ^lay & 
June 1011” Wiegewd. 

Forma nitida, f. nov., foliis perviridibus nitidis.— Leaves deep 

not glaucous, lustrous. In Newfoundland, and probably 

Type in Gray Herb. Bishop’s Falls, Newfoundland, 
July, 1911, Fernald tC* Wiegand, no. 5593. 

.V more northern species than A. canadensis, very common in 
Newfoundland, and fairly common throughout New England. At 
Ithaca, N. Y., it grows in the ravines bordering Cayuga Lake, in damp 
situations, and usually on the south sun-.screened side; while A. 
canadensis is founfl on the dry rocky crests and fields nearhy. In 
central New York it also occurs around swamps. Though a tree in 
New York and southern New England, it becomes more like a fastigi- 
ate shrub in its northern range, especially in Newfoundland. There, 
also, the leaves are frequently narrower, and a larger proportion of 


green, 
elsewhere. 
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Hhodora 


[July 


them Imve taperinj>; bases. All intermediate fjradations occur, how¬ 
ever. The fruit in New Knuland and New ^'ork is rarelv abundant, 
according to the writer’s experience, but in the North the bushes are 
often heavilv laden. 

A. l(u ■I'ta dilfers from A. canade>t.sis in the size and coloring of the 
leaves at flowering time, texture and shape of the leaves at maturity, 
number of teeth, shape of the teeth, length of the pedicels, size of the 
hypanthium, and length and shape of the .sepals. When growing 
together, tin* contrast in appearance at flowering time is striking. The 
loose racenu's and bronzy foliage of A. lacriff give a rich somewhat 

drooping ellect; while in ..1. canadcniii,^ the whole tree is pure white* 
and usually stiller. 



’I he following tyj)ical specimens have been e.xamined. 
FoiiNDLAND: — St. Joluis, 11)11, Fcmald <(• Wiegand, nos. 5538, 5558: 
Whitbourne, 11)11, Fenudd d- U'icgand, nos. 5552, 5587, 5591, 5032: 
Grand Falls, 1911,/'’craa/d ef* Wieqand, nos. 55-47, 5578a. Qi ; km r:c: — 
Quebec (,’o. vicinity of Montmorenci Falls, June, 1905, d. Maconn, 
no. 00920. Nkw Brunswick: —Kent (’o. May, 1870, ./. Foivlcr. 
Nova Scotia: — Guysborough (n. Boylston, May-September, 
1890, C. A. Hamilton: Pictou Co. fence-row near Pictou, July, 1901, 
lloH'c (f* Lang, no. .All): Digby ('o. (“dgc of jxtnd near Digby, July, 
1901, Howe, tf* Ijing, nos. 205 K' 297. Maink: — Washington Co. 
rocky woods, Pembroke, July, 1909, Fcnndd U’icgand (Fcrnald, 
no. 188-1): Hancock (’o. Bar Harleor, F.//. Pm5or///; Penobscot ('o. 
Bangor, 1875,/’. .F. Scrihner; Orono, 1873, Scrihner, 1892, /•’. (!. donld, 
1888, 1889. 1904, Fcrnald; Stillwat(*r, 1890, /v. I). Merrill: Somerset Co. 
(’ambridge, 1873-8, /•’. »8. Banker; Fast Me'rcer, Ahhie F. Packard: 
Knox (x). Camden, top of Mt. Battle (1325 ft.), July, 1903, A'. 
tnrhish: Kennebec Co. Kent’s Hill, B<‘adfiel<I, Se'ptember, 1892, 
K. knrhifydi: Fayette, 1878, 1894, A. Fnrhi.sh; Manchester, May, 1874, 
F. L. Scrihner: P'ranklin Co. Bangcl(*y, 1894, A'. Fnrhi,'<li: Oxfonl ('o. 
Gilead, 189/, A. I'nrhi.sh: Androscoggin (.0. Bear Mountain, I.iver- 
mon*, 1890, Farhiah; South Poland, 1895, Fnrhi.sh: (?umb('rland Co. 
West Baldwin, September, 1900, Fnrhi.sh; Brunswick, May, 
Fnrhi.sh: 5'orkCo. Old Orchard, July, 1901, F//.r///.s7/; North B<*rwick, 
189.)-9.‘), ./. (\ Parlin, Afay, 1897, Fcrnald; Kennebunkpt)rt, July, 
1907, //. Koehler. Nkw Ha.mpsiiirk: — Coos ('o. roadside, 
Whiteficld, 1890, IF. Deane: Grafton ( o. Franconia, Mav, 1892, 
A. <0 C. A. Fa.rnn; near I'lume House, Franconia, 18.A5, K'///. Booft: 
Carroll Co. W’olfboro, May, 1909,//. F. Sargent, no. 22: Cheshir/* Co. 
Mt.Monadnock, May. 189.5, ./. B. Churchill, May, \Sd7, Band & 
Rohinson, no. 017, alt. 2000 ft., Alay, 1898, A'. F. U’illiain.s. Vkrmoxt: 

Orleans C’o. roadside*, Westmore, .June, 1909, B. Churchill: 
Lamoiolc ('o. .Johnson, May, 1894, .1. ./. Grout: Butland Co. Rut- 
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land, June, 1899, Eggleston, no. 1117 & 1185; \Mndhain (.'o. rocky 
hill, Westminister, May-Jime, 1900, Blanchard, set 1; Ha.sin Farm 
Bridge, North Westminister, May-June, 1907, Blanchard, set 2: 
Bennington Co. Pownal, June, 1901, E. G. Eloyd. M.\ssAcnusETTs: 
— E.sse.\ Co. Ipswich, Oakes: SiiHolk ( o. Revere, 1877, //. .1. Young: 
Middlcse.x Co. Mvstic Pond, 1855, IFw. Roo/f; Norfolk Co. Wclleslev, 
1907-11, Wiegand: Worcester Co. A.shhurnham, May, 1890, Sydney 
Harris, ^lay, 1898, ./. B. Churchill: Franklin Co. .sandy tliicket near 
Miller’s I’alls, May, 1911, Ecrnald: Perkshire (’o., Williainstown, 
summit of Mt. Greylock, June, 1898, d. B. Churchill; Savoy, May, 1901, 
B. IloffnianU: Rhode 1sl.\.\d: — Providence' Co. k^ast Pro\idenee, 
1902, J. E. Collins. Connecticut: — New London Co. rocky hank 
of river, Groton, May-June, 1901, C. B. Graves: Litchfield Co. 
Winchester, June, 1901, E. B. Ilarger: Hartford Co. roadside, 
Southington, May-Jime, 1901, C. IE Btssell: New Haven (’o. damp 
woodland, O.xford, May-Jiuie, 1901, l/argcr. O.ntakio: — Welland 
Co. Queenstown Heights, May, 1901, ./. Macoun, no. 3-1.304. New 
Yoke: — Warren Co. May, 1902, 8. II. Burnham: Tompkins Co. 
damj) woodlands and clearings, Ithaca, 1890-1900, Wiegand: Rich¬ 
mond Co. Toeht Hill, Staten Island, April, 1891, K. L. Britton. 
New -Iehsey: — Sus.sex ('o. High Point, May, 1891, II. Kracmer. 
]T:.nnsylvania: — Sullivan (’o. Ganoga Lake, April, 1897, 8. Brown: 
Luzerne ( o. Lake Lugh, May, 1903, 8. Brown: M onroe Co. Pocono 
Plateau, August, 1904, ./. IF. IIarshherger: Lehigh Co. Bake-oven 
Knol), Alay, 1911, II. IF. Pretz, no. 3240: Delaware Co. Brandewine, 
May, 1901, B. II. Smith: I.aneaster (’o. near .8afe Harhor, .April, 

1891, Heller ct* Ilalhach: Franklin Co. Blue Ridge Summit, May, 
1900, 8. Brown tk 8. 8. t an Pelt. Viiuu.ma: — 

Grayson Cos. Summit of White Top Mountain, alt. .5078 ft.. May, 

1892, ./. K. Small, May-June E. G. Britton A* .1. AI. Pail: Augusta 
Co. Mt. Rogers (Elliott’s Knob), alt. 2000-4473 ft.. May, 1893, Heller, 
no. 824: Smyth Co. Dickies (’reek, June, 1892, A'. L. ct* E. G. Britton, d’ 
A. M. Pail :.... ('o. Arountain Lake,.June, 1890, N. L. <0 E. G. Britton. 
North Caroein.v; — Buneoml)e (’o. Gray Beard Mt., 1901, Pollard; 
summit of Little (’raggy Mt., May, 1898, Biltmore Herbarium, no. 
5015a: Watauga (Jo. between Shull’s Mills and Grandfather Mt., 1891, 
alt. 4000 ft.. Small Heller, no. 239 (not cpiitc typical): Roan Alt., 
Eagle Cliff, alt. 5.500 ft., 1902, IF. .4. Cannon, no. 130: Spring Alt. 
Park (Western N. C.), 1897, E. C. Townsend. Kentucky: — C. IF. 
Short (in part): Lyon Co. Bluff Spring to Alout, .June, 1909, Eggleston, 
no. 4701. Tennessee: — steep rocky cliff, Knoxville, May, 1890, 
A. Buth, no. 13 (not typical). Georgia; — Rabun Co. Rabun Bald, 
June, 1900, //. 7). House, no. 2283: Lookout Alt. (woods), July, 1898, 
A. Buth, nos. 284, 292 (in part); Hal)ersham ('o. Tallulah Falls, alt. 
1000 ft., August, 189.5, ./. K. Small. Aeahama: — Mol)ile Co. 

streams, C. Mohr. Aln nic.AN: — Keweenaw ( ’o. 1889, O. .1. Earwell, 
nos. 48 & 49: Huron (’o. dry sandy ground in open woods. Sand Point, 


Washington & 
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July, 190S, C. l\. DoiUjc, no. 72: St. Clair Co. Port Huron, woods and 
river hank. May. ISJS, D. Iloughion: liifiluiui ('o. near Lansing, 
May & August, 1SS7, L. II. lidihi/: Wayne Co. vicinity of Linden 
Park, Detroit, ISy,3, Fanri’tl, no. .^)J: (irafiot (,'o. river hanks, Alnia, 
July, 189J, C. A. Dan's. India.na: — Porter Co. Dune Park, 1903, 
..{(jiti's Chase, no. 2053. Ii.i.ixoi.s: — (Ook Co., I'iVanston, J\ Priee. 
Wi.sroNsix: — Racine or Kenosha Cos. May, 1900, N. C. IVadmond: 
JeilVrson Co. woods, Jetl’erson Junet., July, 1903, II. lu/gcrf. 
souiu:—Iron Co. Pilot Knoh, July, hSS8, />.//. Pammel. Kaxsas: 
— Cherokee (’o. rocky woods, 1897, A. 8. Hitchcock. 

Forma mtida. 

Xf.wfouxdiaxd: — St. John’s, August, 1911, Feniald tC* Wiegand, 
no. 5507: (ilenwood, July, 1911, Fcniald <(• W'le.gand, nos. 5528, 

5038: Bishop’s Falls, July, 1911, Fenudd (fr Wiegand, nos. 5592, 

5593: (Irand Falls, August, 1911, Feniald <(• Wiegand, nos. 5548, 

5001: Rushy Pond, August, 1911, Feniald (k Wiegand, no, 5542. 


8. A. Baktkamiaxa (Tausch) Roeiner. 

Mespilns canadensis S oligocarjia Miehx. FI. Bor. Am. p. 291 (1803). 
Pgrns liartramiana Tausch, Flora .\.\i. 2, j). 715 (1838). A. canadensis 
$ oligocarpa T. &: G. FI. X. A. i. p. 474 (18401; Gray, Man. ed. 1-5. 
.1. oligocarpa Rocm. Fam. .\at. Syn. Rosif. p. 1-15 (1847); Gray, 

Man. ed. 0, j). 107 (1889); Brit, ik Brown 111. FI. ii. p. 239 (1897); 
Brit. Man. p. 518 (1901); Rohinson & Feniald in Gray’s Man. ed. 7, 
p. 100 (lOliS). .1. Barfrainiana Roem. Syn. Rosif. p. 145 (1847), 
A. argnta X"utt. in Brit. Man. ed. 3, p. 107() (1907). 

Shruh, 0.5-2.5 m. high; stems .several togi'ther, loosely eespitose- 
fastigiate (alder-like): leaves thin or firm, elliptical, varying to elliptic- 
oval or elliptie-olilong (average hlade 3-“5 (7) cm. long, hy 15-30 (40) 
mm. wide); apex from rounded to very acute; base more or less 
acuminate; margin sharply, often douhly, serrate to helow the middle 
or nearly to the lia.se; teeth very variable, fine, usually abruptly and 
obli(|uely aeuminate from a broad ba.se, rarely muticous, tlie point 
strongly ascending, sinus usually sharp, sometimes rounded ((>-12 
teeth per cm.; 17-52 teeth on each side, or 4-15 on each side of leaves 
at ends of shoots); not conduplieate when young but flat or revolute, 
ghd)rous from the first except the slightly silky petioles, half-grown 
at flowering time, at maturity slightly glaucous; mid-rib unu.sually 
broad and conspicuous on the upper side; veins indistinct, very 
irregular, the primary pairs 12-17, irregularly distant, with shorter 
ones between, often crowded, sinuous, gradually and irregularly 
curved upward, anastomosing and indi.stinct in the outer third, the 
uppermost widely spreading; petioles stout and very short, 2-7 (10) 
mm. long: flowers 1-2, rarelj" 3, on each branchlet, one terminal, with 
others in the axils of the upper foliage leaves: i)edicels glal)rous, 10-2; 
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(30) inni. long, in fruit scarcely longer (15-30 nnn.): flowers small: 
l)etals broad and short, oblong-oval or oval, broadest at the middle, 
(3-9 mm. long: hypanthium 3-(3 mm. wide, campanulate below, more 
spreading above, constricted below on the young fruit and then 
prominent: sepals 3-4 mm. long, triangular subulate, more or less 
j)ersistently tomentose within even in fruit, loosely spreading, varying 
from nearlv erect to somewhat re volute: ovarv denselv woollv at the 
summit, tai)ering into the somewhat thickened woolly style-base: fruit 
large for the genus, 13 mm. in diameter or less, ovoid, dark purj)le, 
edible. Flowers appearing rather late; fruit maturing in late July 
or in August, but not of the best cpiality. Figs. 8 .A-H. 

Damp uplands and borders of bogs, Labrador to mountains of 
Massachusetts, Adirondack and Catskill Mountains of New York, 
Pocono Plateau of Pennsylvania, and westward through Canada to 
northern Michigan and Minnesota. 

Easily distinguished from all eastern species by the almost solitary 
and apparently a.xillary flowers, and the nearly sessile leaves, which 
are not conduplicate, but flat or near so when young, as well as by 
the more tapering summit of the ovary. The teeth of the leaves, also, 
have a peculiar look which is soon learned by e.xperience. 

The following tyj)ical specimens have been e.xamined. Labrador: 
— Makkovik, August, 1S9(), ^1. Steckcr, no. 19: Gro.swater Pay, 
Hamilton Inlet, inland along the Nascaupee and Crooked Rivers to 
Lake Michikaman, July, August, 1905, Dillon, WnUnce: Square Island 
Harbor, July, 1804, B. P. Mann: Red Bay, July, 1891, Bowdoin 
College Kxped., July, 1892, ./. D. Sornborger, no. 20. Nf:wfound- 
laxd: — St. John’s, August, 1911, Fernold <£• IVicgand, nos. 5755, 5757: 
Whitbourne, August, 1911, FcrnaUl ci' Wirgand, no. 5578: Glcnwood, 
July, 1911, Fcrnald (0 Wiegand, nos. 5740, 5741: Notre Dame Bay, 
Dildo Run, July, 1011 , Fcrnald & Wiegand, no. 5750: Snooks Arm, 
August, 1911, Fernald <£* Wiegand, no. 5535: Tilt Cove, August, 1911, 
Fcrnald Wiegand, nos. 5745, 5740: Grand Falls, July, 1911, Fernald 
(t* Wiegand, nos. 57ii7, 5750, 5754, 5002: Rushy Pond, July, 1911, 
Fcrnald & B iegand, no. 5744; Hodge’s Hill, July, 1911, Fernald tC* 
Wiegand; no. 5751: Millertown Junction, July, 1911, Fernald <0 
Wiegand, nos. 5738, 5739: Quarry, July, 1911, Fernald & Wiegand, 
no. 5730: Gaff Top.sail, July, 1911, Fernald & Wiegand, no. 5752: 
Birchy Cove, Bay of Islands, July, 1910, Fernald & Wiegand, no. 3554. 
Uxgava: — Lake Mistassini, swampy woods, August, 1885, J. M. 
Macoun. Quebkc: — Saguenay Co. Eskimo Point near jMingan, 
June, 1909, C. W. 7 'ou'nsend; Mingan, June, 1909, Toiensend; Seven 
Islands, August, 1907, C. B. Robinson, no. 782: Gaspe (.'o.. Mount 
Albert, thicket below tableland, alt. 1000 m., August, 1905, Collins tt* 
Fcrnald, and northern .slopes, July, 1900, Fernald Collins, nos. 2.33 
& 025; Table-top Mountain, alt. 070 m., western base, August, 1900, 
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Fcrnald (0 Collins, no. 014; low woods, banks of Grand River, June- 
July, 1904, Fenudd: Riinonski Co. damp woods, Ric, July, 1904, 
Collins tt* Fcrnald] limostom' and Iimeston<‘-conf;lonierate ridges, 
Ric, July, 1907, Fcrnald <(• Collins, no. IKK): (^uel)ec Co. vicinity of 
Montmorenci Falls, June, 190'), John iMacoun, no. 0092'). New 
Rhunswick: — Serpentine River, July, 1900, G. IJ. Hay, no. 03: 
Rass River, July, 1875, ./. Foiclcr. M.vin’e: — Aroostook ('o. damp 
woods. Fort Kent, June, 1898, Fcrnald, no. 2314; summit of Mars Hill, 

, Fcrnald; low woods near New Limerick, June, 1899, 



July 

4 / 

Fcrnald A Chninhcrlain; lloulton, 1881,/v. Furbish: Washington Co. 
border of heath, Lubcc, July ik August, 1909, Fcrnald (b Wicyand, 
{Fcrntdd nos. 1882 & 1883); low woods, (.’utler, July, 1902, Kennedy, 
Williams, CUdlins A* Fcrnald: Piscataquis (A)., Mt. Katahdin, .Vugust, 
1847 (/. Thurher, 18 (?) Fdicard Frcrctf Hale, South Rasin, September, 
1898, D. Merrill, Chimney Pon<l and North Rasin, July, 1900 

Fenudd; low woods, Greenville, July, 1895, Fcrnald no. 257; Rrown- 
ville, Aliiy, 1905, ./. C. Purlin; granite ledges, top of Ruker Mt., 
East Guilford, May, 1890, Geo. li. Fcrnald: Penob.scot Co. wet 
woods, Patten, August, 1897, Fcrnald; sloj)es of Mt. Cha.se, .August, 

1897, Fcrnald: SouKM’.set (’o. north slope of Mt. Rigelow, above 2(KK) 
ft., August, 1890, Fcrnald; mountain top, Caratuidc, July, 1892, 
Fenudd: Franklin ('o. Mountain Pond Mt., Greenvale, August, 1894, 
K. Furbish: O.xford (\). low rocky woods around Swan Pond, July, 
1901, ./. C. Purlin, no. 1129; Str(*aked Mt., Hebron, May, 1897, ./. J. 
Allen: Androscoggin (’o. South Poland, 1893, 1895, Furbish; East 
Livermore, 1894, Furbish: Cumberland ('o. rich woods by stream, 
Scarboro, May, 1903, Fclloirs 3’- Fenudd: A'ork Co. Kennebunkport, 
Jums 1907, II. J . Koehler. New Ha.mi*siiihe: — C'oos Co. Mt. 
Washington, Lake of the Clouds, July, 18.55, II at. liootl, June, 1878, 
/■’. (b C. K. Fa.ron, ■U\\y, 1887, IF. C. CusicI:; Tuc.kerman’s Ravine, 
July, 1888, /•'. tb C. E. Fa.ron, Mine. & August, 1901, Eyglcsiou, no. 
2309; Huntington’s Ravine, September, 1890, E. <b C. E. Fa.ron.; 
(’ape Horn, clev. 4000 ft., Juiu', 1898, E. F. IVilliums, June, 1.S98, 
,/. M. Grccrnnan, no. 1058; near (Aawford House, June, 1881, E. <b 
C. E. Fa.ron: Grafton (’o. Echo Lake, h^'ranconia, May, 1892, IC. tb 
C. E. Fu.ron; Mt. Moosilauke, July, 1880, E. <b C. E. Fa.ron: Che¬ 
shire Co. Mt. Monadnock, May, 1895, ,/. K. Churchill, alt. 3000 ft., 
Afay, 1897, Hand <b Robinson, no. 010. Vermont: — Mt. Mtuisficld, 
-June, 189.3, Eyylcsfon, July, 1897, J. R. Churchill, E. F. Williams: 
Rutland Co. Rliu'berry Hill Rog, Rutland, July, 1900, Eyylcston, 
nos. 1900, 1903, 1904; (’edar Swamp, Fairhaven, May, 1893, May, 

1898, EyyUston, June, 1899, Eyfdcston, no. 1119: Wimlham (.’o. 
Grout Pond, Stratton, alt. 2)10() ft., August, 1900, Eyyle.'iton, no. 
1902; dry land, roadside, Stratton, alt. 1.500 ft., May, 1904, 
.lunc, 1907, Blanchard set 1; in swamp, Stratton, July, 1904, 
Rlanchurd, set 2. MAS.sACHUsETrs: — Worcester Co., Mt. Wachu- 

sett, Xuff(dl: Rerkshire Co., summit of Mt. Greylock, June, 1898 & 
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1901, J. R. Churchill; Florida, top of Hoosac Plateau, July, 1909, 


Hoff 


Nkw York; — Adirondack Mts., 1S9S, IF. II. Lewis, 


Jr.; i^inther Mt., near Little Moose Lake, July, 1900, liydherij, no. 
7808, also S. S. Van Pelt tt*./. Crawford; Kifle Notch, northern N. Y., 
September, 1900, A. L. tO L. C. Britton: I Ister Co. Slide Alt., Alay, 
1901, .V. L. Britton. Pe.w.sylv.wia : — Monroe Co. Naomi Pines, 
Pocano Mt., July, 1893, T. C. Porter; Tobyhanna, July, 1893, S. 
Brown, 1894, J. Cranford: Sullivan Co. Ganoga Lake, 1897, S. Brown: 
Dauphin Co. East Mt., Williamstown, Alay, 1892, F. E. 
AIiciiigan: — Houghton Co., Isle Royale, July, 1909, IF. S. Cooper: 
Keweenaw Co. Clifton, June, 1889, C. A. larwcll, no. .j2d. Mixnl- 
soT.\; —St. Louis Co. Vermillion Lake, July, 1880, Arthur, Bailey, 
& Ilolway, no. B407; Tower, June, 1893, E. P. Sheldon. 

Wellesley College. 



E.xplanation op Pl.^tes 0.5 and 96.‘ 

Figs. A, B, and C. Representative U'aves taken from various specimens. 

D. Calvx. hvpantliium, and ovary at the time when the petals fall. 

E. Sanie, in Vertical s(*elion. F. Saine as D, but the fruit half mature. 
G. Same as F, but in vertical section. II. Cross-.scction of winter 
bud showing arrangement of leaves (the bud-scales were removed before 

sectioning). 


SEVENTEENTH ANNEAL WINTER MEETING OF THE 

VERMONT BOTANICAL CLUB. 


Nellie F. Fly.nn. 


The seventeenth annual winter meeting of the Vermont Botanical 
Club which was planned to be held in St. Johnsbury the last week in 
January but was postponed on account of the small-pox scare there 
was finally held at Dartmoutli College, Hanover, New Hampshire, 
Alarch 29 and 30, in conjunction with the Vermont Bird Club. Some 
thirtv members of both Clubs were in attendance and the meeting was 
both enjoyable and instructive. 

A lengthy program of about forty papers, two thirds of which were 
botanical, was successfully carried out, and about fifteen new’ members 
were elected. A most interesting lecture by Prof. Merritt L. Fernald 
of the Grav Herbarium on “Some Red Letter Days on the Newrfound- 
•land Barrens,” illustrated with lantern slides and mounted specimens 


1 Since the plate,s wore printed it has been noti(T*d that the tcctli of the leaves of 


A. sanguinea and of the middle leaf of humilis have been inadvertently somewhat 
exaggerated in the direction of fineness. 







